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Scarsella (1551-1620), painter of the cover picture, 
sly Family at Home,” was a native of Ferrara, Italy. Since 
er was also a painter, Ippolito was sometimes called Lo 
no. He studied for six years under Paul Veronese and 
asters at Venice, His style was a combination of Venetian 
nbardic. Lightness and grace of figures, and strength 
characterized his paintings. 

has placed The Holy Family in a simple home setting. 
d Joseph are busy at their work but their attention is 

on the Child, Jesus. Through the wide open doorway 
ee the hills and distant buildings. 


ng Ahead 


rnational Lesson Series for June continues the course 
Captivity and Return of the Jews” with the unit, “Achiev- 
tness Through Loyalty.” During the July-August-Sep- 
yuarter, “Unheralded Bible Characters” will be studied. 
ms will be devoted to Old Testament characters, and 
ssons to New Testament Christians. For adult classes 
the Learning for Life Series, the following courses 
presented: “The Rural Church Is the Source”—June; 
’s New World Leadership”—July; “Essential Human 
—August and September. 
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® With this picture of “The Holy Family” by 
Murillo, ADULT TEACHER introduces the Learning 
for Life Course on marriage and the Christian home 
(pp. 10-18). The Christian faith, inspiration of in- 
numerable art masterpieces on family themes (see 
pp. 2-5), has historically surrounded home life with 


divine sanctions. Christian teachings have done 


much to dignify the marriage relationship and to 
free women and children from slavery. The genius 
of these teachings on marriage is presented 
brilliantly by Emil Brunner—perhaps the leading 
Christian thinker today. The article (pp. 2-5) sum- 
marizes some of Brunner’s ideas. (Above photo by 
Braun & Cie.) 





“Madonna and Child With the Infant St. John,” pai 
by Tiziano Vecelli Titian (1477-1576). Saint Johz 
a child, is frequently shown with a lamb. One of 


Marriage: Gi 


“The Holy Family,” painted by Bartolome Est 
Murillo (1617-1682). Regarded as the greatest 
ligious painter of Spain, Murillo repeatedly pai 
such subjects as the Holy Family (often including 
Infant, John), the Madonna, and the Immaculate ‘ 
ception (pp. 1, 3, 5). The attention of Joseph, 
background, and Mary is centered on Jesus and J 
In addition to the symbolic cross, the children 
holding a banner with the inscription, “Ecce Agi 
(Behold the Lamb). (Fogg Art Museum, Har‘ 
University. ) 


greatest representatives of the Venetian school, Titian’s 
works were mostly religious. (National Gallery of Art, 
Mellon Collection.) 


of the Creator 


Learning for Life Course Background 


By Woodrow Geier 


Tae present-day crisis in marriage presents the 
Christian faith with its most difficult ethical prob- 
lem. This is the conclusion of Emil Brunner, out- 
standing Protestant thinker and professor of 
theology at the University of Zurich, Switzerland. 
The causes of this crisis are many. In The Divine 
Imperative,’ Brunner discusses the following causes: 
the destruction of the economic unity of the family 
by modern industrial life, the increase in the means 
of communication, the housing problem of our great 
cities, the economic, social, legal, political, and 
intellectual emancipation of women, the numerical 
surplus of women, the invention of contraceptives, 
and the profound spiritual changes that have come 
with the modern emphasis upon the individual. 
Evidences of the truth of Brunner’s analysis can 
be seen in statistics for the United States. In 1937, 
there were 250,000 divorces in this country; in 
1946, there were more than 600,000. Before the 
war, there were about eleven million women work- 
ing outside the home. At the war peak (March, 
1944), there were sixteen million women employed 
in industry. Seven million of these were married. 
In 1946, our country built 500,000 houses, but our 
people needed 3,200,000. Today about 44 per cent of 
American families have no children, while an addi- 
tional 22 per cent have only one child.’ Illegal and 


1The Divine Imperative, by Emil Brunner; translated by Olive 
Wyon; Westminster Press, 1947; $6.50. Brunner’s essential position 
is stated very well, though less ably, by the Methodist scholar, Albert 
C. Knudson, in The Principles of Christian Ethics; Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943; $2.75. 

These figures are taken from the excellent article, “Psychiatry 
Today,” by William C. Menninger, M.D., in The Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1948. 
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spontaneous abortions total about 300,000 annually.’ 


We must understand the crisis in marriage, then, 
in terms of the disruptions of community life 
caused by modern industrial changes. We cannot 
separate individual problems of marriage from the 
vast social upheavals of today. For example, moral- 
ists who bewail the increase in juvenile delinquency 
need to look to the causes of delinquency. Then 
they will find themselves concerned with the rid- 
dance of slums, with legal safeguards to protect 
women and children from economic exploitation, 
with sane public health laws, and with decent wages 
in industry. 

In the present crisis in marriage, the Roman 
Catholic Church has defined its teachings rather 
clearly, and its members seem fairly well informed 
regarding these teachings. It is important, there- 
fore, that Protestantism make known more effec- 
tively its own understanding of the Christian ethic 
on marriage. For the best Protestant thinking on 
this subject, teachers of adult classes could hardly 
do better than to examine the work of Emil Brunner. 


In the view of Brunner, marriage is ordained by 
the Creator for the good of his human children. It 
is a sacred gift. Blending the natural and the super- 
natural, marriage is an excellent method of divine 
education; for in marriage, God brings home to 
self-seeking man the truth that he can only find true 
life, not in self-seeking, but in receiving and giving. 
Marriage is a divine way of teaching man that he 
is meant for community, the community in which, 
to use Pestalozzi’s words, “God is our nearest rela- 
tion.” In marriage, man is taught the connection 
between faith and the ordering of life; for the 
truth of marriage and life itself is discovered in 
the revelation which reaches its peak in the Father 
who gave his own Son into a human family, who 
“came to serve and give His life a ransom for 
many.” Marriage is a means whereby the Creator 
“entices man out of the solitude” of himself into 
a life of partnership and mutual obligation; for in 
marriage the responsible individual has opportuni- 
ties for service which he could not have elsewhere. 

With this understanding of the divine purpose of 
marriage, we may now view individual problems 
connected with marriage. The remainder of our 
discussion can only summarize a few of Brunner’s 
ideas. 


1. Marriage, Love, and Law. No marriage with- 
out love (this means also without sex attraction) 
ought to be contracted; for a marriage without love 
carries within itself the seeds of dissolution. Mar- 
riage, on the other hand, cannot be based upon love, 
because true marriage, though it springs from love 
is based on fidelity—‘the ethical element which en- 
hances natural love” and is the only quality which 
can insure the permanence of the union. The mar- 
riage based on love only is accompanied by the fear 
that love may die and the marriage be dissolved. But 
it may be accompanied by something much worse: 
a secret reckoning on the possibility of release from 
the union in order to remarry. When fidelity is 
present, there is always the possibility of reawaken- 
ing love, however. “Companionate” or “experi- 


*From Planning Your Family, by Herbert Yahraes; Public Affairs 


Pamphlet No. 136; i airs C bite > ae 
New York 1, 9 aes Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 









































“The Guardian Angel,” by Murillo. This picture was 
painted for a Capuchin convent in Seville. The angel 
is leading the child and appears to be directing his 
attention to the ready way to heaven. Like this paint- 
ing, most of Murillo’s works were executed for cathe- 
drals, convents, churches, and hospitals of Seville, his 
home city. Besides his religious works, Murillo’s paint- 
ings of street children are outstanding. 


mental” marriage is never true marriage because it 
omits the most essential requirement: the obligation 
to keep faith. Modern man must be freed from the 
purely individual idea of marriage in order to under- 
stand that the separation of marriage from the 
system of law and custom is totally wrong. The 
state has a very important concern with marriage 
and sex relations. It will surround the institution 
of marriage with its sanctions, protecting society 
and the child. Law and custom can never create a. 
marriage, but they have an important place as ex- 
ternal supports to decency and as guardians of the: 


‘rights of persons victimized by abuses of the mar-- 


riage relationship. 


2. Divorce and Celibacy. The idea that marriage 
is not capable of being dissolved is an inherent ele- 
ment in the idea of marriage. But this does not 
mean that under no circumstances must divorce be 
permitted. In contrast to the Roman Catholic ethic, 








“The Holy Family” (above) was painted by Andre 
Sarto (1486-1531). Del Sarto was born in Flor 
a tailor’s son. Although called a “faultless painter 
lacked the spiritual insights of the greater artists 
painted his wife’s beautiful but heartless face for 
of his madonnas and saints. 


“Repose in Egypt” (below) was painted by Ant 
Van Dyck (1599-1641). The figures in Van Dyck’s p 
ings, as here, are noble, tender, and charming. 

Dyck is noted for his altarpieces, portraits, and etch 
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the Protestant ethic has gradually come to recognize 
the possibility that under some circumstances 
divorce may be a moral duty. In the case where 
there is a marriage without love, the spirit— 
“especially when it can draw from the well of faith” 
—can fight against nature, and perhaps against 
nature maintain the marriage; but even under the 
best conditions a high price will be paid for this 
achievement. In many cases the price will be too 
high, and the time comes when the only moral thing 
to do is to dissolve a marriage of this kind. 
Here general definitions of principle will never 
determine when divorce is the only right line of 
action. No rule can be given to cover every case, 
“The Christian ethic, supported by the Sermon on 
the Mount, has always admitted definite reasons for 
divorce.” From the point of view of public policy, 
it cannot be agreed that the Church is right when 
she supports the idea which urges that divorce 
ought to be made as difficult as possible; for “in 
such cases we are not dealing with marriage in the 
Christian sense at all, but with the question whether 
it is or is not possible to force people to live a nomi- 
nal married life.” When two persons propose di- 
vorce, the marriage is, in the ethical sense, already 
broken up. 

The argument for virginity, which forced its 
way into the early Church, must be identified as a 
serious distortion of the biblical idea of marriage. 
The idea that the sex element, as such, is something 
low and unworthy of man must be named as the 
sign of a terrible anti-Christian inheritance. This 
idea has wrought infinite disaster. Because of this 
idea, the attitude of the average Christian toward 
the life of sex is impractical and untrue. In reacting 
against the monastic ideal of Roman Catholicism, 
Protestantism has gone too near the other extreme 
of error, and has “made the unmarried state eth- 
ically contemptible.” Christians ought to be warned 
today against allowing the idea of virginity to be 
exposed to contempt. Not only that, but the Chris- 
tian Church should recognize the fact of the exist- 
ence of a surplus number of women who are un- 
married not through choice but through necessity. 
“How idiotic and how cruel it is to repeat con- 
stantly: ‘the woman’s sphere is the home,’ while 
holding firmly at the same time the principle of 
monogamy, which from the point of view of num- 
bers alone, excludes a third of the women of the 
present day from the vocation of motherhood.” The 
Church will hold to its teaching of monogamous 
marriage, but it will be Christian enough to find 
for unmarried women worthy substitutes in eco- 
nomic and social life for the natural vocation of 
motherhood. 


3. Marriage and Children. Essential to the idea 
of marriage is that it should be fruitful. ‘But this 
does not mean that a true marriage must be wn- 
restrictedly fruitful. Once more we are confronted 
by a prejudice which is widespread in Church 
circles: namely, that in this matter everything 
should be left to chance, which will be accepted 
without question as the Providence of God. Here, in 
the most important act of which men are capable, . 
reason, reflection, responsible consideration, are to 
be eliminated; here the supremacy of accident 18 
to be regarded as reverence for Divine Providence, 
and responsible determination is to be tabooed.” In 











some circles, mainly theological, this argument still 
plays a great part, though even there it is not taken 
seriously. Even among passionate defenders of this 
theory it is well known that marriages which are 
blessed with ten or more children are no longer as 
frequent as they once were!* Birth control, that is, 
“the use of responsible reflection,” is regarded as 
a “self-evident duty for married people, in spite of 
the fact that here too, as everywhere else, rational 


interference with the process of nature brings its — 


special dangers.” Parents today do not desire to 
bring children into their homes haphazardly; they 
want to plan for children, using the very best med- 
ical counsel. The husband of today has learned to 
respect the right of the wife to have children when 
she is ready. Advocates of the old theory of leaving 
the birth of children entirely to chance need to take 
seriously the findings of clergymen and social work- 
ers familiar with miseries connected with the un- 
wanted child.° But the Church will realize that “the 
indolence and love of pleasure of so many married 
people, who use the new technical inventions in order 
to avoid having children at all . . . constitutes a 
serious and increasing danger.” 


4. The Emancipation of Women. The movement 
for the freedom of women is one of the most signifi- 
cant facts of recent history. This liberation has 


‘It is not without significance that Roman Catholic strictures against 
planned parenthood are written by the unmarried clergy. 

‘Karl Menninger, world-renowned psychiatrist, is quoted in Planning 
Your Family to the effect that ‘“‘nothing is more tragic, more fateful 
in its ultimate consequences, than the realization by a child that he 
was unwanted.” 


“The Holy Family,” by Murillo. “The Little Bird” is 
the title sometimes given to this picture. The Child, 
Jesus, leaning against Joseph’s knee, is holding the little 
bird out of reach of the dog who is “begging.” Mary 


meant an important gain and is in line with the 
Christian teaching regarding the worth of person- 
ality. “It is a monstrous injustice to expect from 
economically independent women the fulfillment of 
exactly the same duties as those expected from men, 
and yet withhold from them the same civil rights.” 
In the family group, “Christian marriage” has often 
been confused with a patriarchal attitude toward 
marriage which has no genuine connection with 
fundamental Christian principles but is an attitude 
that springs simply from the egotistical sense of 
power of the husband. “A true marriage is only 
possible where the wife is in every way equal to the 
husband in independence and responsibility.” But 
it is also clear that “in the order of creation sex 
individuality means that the husband’s functions 
in the family differ from those of the wife; and 
normally the external guidance of family life be- 
longs to the husband.” Women’s natural sphere is 
first of all motherhood and the family; for mother- 
hood determines the life of woman in quite a differ- 
ent way from the way fatherhood determines the 
life of man. The woman who gives her very best 
to the education of her children has a far more 
spiritual life than the woman who evades the needs 
of the family in order to devote herself to aesthetic 
and “social” work. “Our own generation with its 
fatal belief in abstraction, scarcely ever pauses to 
reflect that intensive labor for the germ-cell of 
the social organism, the family, means far more 
than any co-operation in abstract social movements.” 


has turned from her work to watch. This is the most 
natural of Murillo’s numerous paintings of the Holy 
Family (pp. 1, 2), and is an example of his graceful, 
simple styie. (Photo by William Thompson.) 














Informal classes on problems of marriage hig! 
modern teaching methods at many American co 
and universities. Dr. Henry Bowman, head of 
Marriage and the Family department, Stephens C 
for Women, and author of the text, Marriag« 
Moderns, is shown with some of his students. In 
the General Conference of The Methodist Cl 
passed a resolution, part of which read: “It is r 
mended therefore that courses of instruction for y 
married couples on home building, income budg« 


Photo by Godsey, from Monkmeyer 


child training, life adjustments, and personality prob- 
lems be given by each church. Premarital and post- 
marital counseling by trained pastors, supplemented by 
adequate literature, has saved many a home from dis- 
aster and its members from heartache and despair.” “It 
is recommended that a regular course of instruction 
be given in each church to the youth of the late teen 
age on the Christian ideal of love, courtship, and mar- 
riage.” The Methodist curriculum for young people 
regularly carries courses on courtship and marriage. 


According to Ritual... 


By RB 


Pastor, First Meth 


This article, which stresses the import 
of church weddings, will help teachers exp 
the religious significance of the Church’s n 
rage service to parents and young people 
is published as background material for 
Learning for Life Course on ‘“Let’s Tl 
About Marriage” (see pp. 10-18). 


Tue last century has seen a change in m 


customs. Once it was the exception for a yo! 


couple to be married by anyone except a n 
ister, and every girl looked forward to a chu 
wedding. Now the average couple “gets hitch 





P. Marshall 


st Church, Brooksville, Fla. 





by a justice of the peace under surroundings 
that contribute little to the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

One cause for this change in custom is the 
hurried life of the times. Weddings are often 
planned on the spur of the moment—and termi- 
nated the same way. 

If we are to stem the tide of divorce, we 
shall have to bring back the church wedding 
with its beauty and solemnity and its teaching 
of the indissolubility of the marriage ties. Few 
church weddings go on the rocks. Whether 


this is because of the fact that such weddings 





are grounded on a more religious basis, or be- 
cause those who are married in church usually 
come from a more stable background, I do not 
know. 

The Methodist Church prescribes a beautiful 
ritual for weddings which is taken, almost word 
for word, from the liturgy of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Thus it is very similar to that used 
by the Protestant Episcopal:Church in this 
country. Frequently a minister is asked to 
“use the Episcopal service” for a wedding by 
persons who do not know that this is what we 
always use when we follow the Ritual. This 
service comes down to us from ancient times, 
and is not very different from that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, except that in the 
latter the wedding ritual is followed by a Mass 
and much of the service is in Latin. 

One objection is often raised. ‘‘Church wed- 
dings cost too much.” 

But do they? It all depends on what you 
want. Many ministers refuse to perform any 
except church weddings. In many cases there 
is no charge for anything. A simple ceremony 
at the chancel calls for no flowers and no music, 
but it can be as impressive and as beautiful as 
one costing thousands of dollars. Many mod- 
ern Methodist churches are built according to 
the ancient ecclesiastical style, with a divided 


chancel and a communion table set in the form 
of an altar at the back. When candles and a 
cross are placed on this, there is little need for 
extensive decorations. The custom of using 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of flowers to hide 
everything churchly is foolish and irreverent. 
Even for the most elaborate church wedding 
there is no need for more than a few bouquets 
of flowers in addition to those on the altar. 
Palms and ferns may be used unobtrusively, 
but add little to the beauty. 

If you are hoping to save money by going to 
a public official or by asking the minister to 
come to your home, don’t do it. Tell your pastor 
that you want a simple ceremony in the sanc- 
tuary, and he will help you plan to suit your 
budget. 

If you wish to have music, then ask the min- 
ister to help you arrange with the organist and 
church musicians. Do not invite outside singers 
or organists without asking the permission of 
the organist and choir director. The music of 
the church is under their direction, and logi- 
cally they should be asked to furnish whatever 
you need. If, for any reason, you wish to have 
someone else, be courteous and explain your 
reasons. You will be expected to give a small 
fee to each of the musicians. 

The janitor of the church should also be given 


Bahnsen from Monkmeyer 















an honorarium if the wedding is at all elabo 
but for a simple chapel service with no rehe: 
none is expected. 


Don’t Marry on Sunday! 


Now that we have considered the matte 
cost, we might look at another considerat 
and that is the time. 

Do not try to schedule a wedding on § 
day. Although the long-suffering minister 
accede to vour request, he will not enjoy it. & 
day is a hard day for a pastor. Have pit) 
him. Then be sure to allow him plenty of t 
to plan for the ceremony, if it is to be at 
elaborate. Two weeks, at least, is needed 
the usual church wedding preparation. 

Remember that the rehearsal, if you h 
one, is taking place in God’s house. See t 
your friends and attendants, who may not 
church members, understand what this imp! 
There must be no loud talking and no horsep 

Another point regarding the rehearsal: 
member that the bride takes no active part 
the rehearsal. She may make suggestions : 
watch. As far as the preliminaries go, sh: 
boss. She may decide how many attendants 
needs and how they may be dressed, or | 
they should come in. But that is as far as a 
one can go in the matter of ceremonial. W! 
the bridal party assembles in front of 
chancel, the subsequent actions are under 
direction of the minister, who follows 
ritual and customs of his church. 

Thus it is permissible for the bride to dir 
the placing of the attendants according to ' 
etiquette book, but, no matter what the bc 
says, the ceremony proceeds from there 
according to ritual. The minister may be 
lowed several choices in action: He may requ 
that the bride and groom ascend the steps to t 
foot of the altar, or he may allow them 
remain below the chancel at certain parts 
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the service. If the minister is wise, he will not 
attempt to introduce homemade liturgy or 
well-meant extemporaneous advice into the 
service. If you fear that he may do so, ask him 
to “stick to the book.” Will you have the single- 
or double-ring ceremony? Make up your mind 
and tell the minister beforehand. 


The-Wedding Symbols 


Many couples are married without under- 
standing anything of the beautiful symbolism 
of the marriage ritual. Almost every act is full 
of significance. 

The bride (in a more elaborate ceremony) 
walks down the aisle on the arm of her father, 
who is to “give her away.” This is a survival 
of an old custom which originally. meant the 
literal fulfillment of a contract between the 
groom and the father. 

The bride wears white and is veiled as a 
symbol of her virginity. 

The ceremony is not “performed” by the 
clergyman. Actually, he only witnesses the 
contract between man and wife and adds the 
Church’s blessing to the marriage. The couple 
take each other in marriage. 

The first part of the service usually takes 
place at the chancel steps (the steps leading up 
to the raised platform of the choir) and is a 
survival of the ancient English custom of hav- 
ing these contractual words said in front of 
the minister at the door of the church. Here it 
was that the matter of dowery was settled and 
made public in the words, ‘“‘With this ring I thee 
wed, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.” The reference to the “worldly goods” 
is absent in our modern liturgy, but I presume 
that the thought is understood. 

The minister asks, “Wilt thou have this 
woman ...?” in the manner of the old Jewish 
espousal, which was an engagement from which 
none could back out. 

Just here let us retrace our steps a moment 
and consider the exhortation given by the min- 
ister. The Methodist Ritual has recently 
changed the old words which ask if anyone 
present can show cause why the wedding should 
not take place, and has substituted a somewhat 
confused statement concerning the sacredness 
of the vows to be assumed. Many ministers will 
continue to use the old form. But whichever is 
used, listen carefully; for this is the most im- 
portant step in one’s life. 

There is a beautiful symbolism in the fact 
that the father does not actually give the bride 
to the groom, but to the minister, who, in the 
name of God, gives her hand to her husband- 
to-be. Here we see the picture of true marriage, 
blessed by God and the Church. 

Now the best man hands the ring to the min- 
ister, who places it upon the Book and says the 
words of explanation of this significance. “This 
























“When we go to a wedding and see two people stand 
up and repeat vows, what are they doing? Some will 
see only that each is taking a husband or a wife. But 
each is doing far more than to take a person; they 
are beginning a building operation. They are establish- 
ing a home for the purpose of meeting certain person- 
ality needs, both of themselves and of the children who 
may come to them. They are pledging loyalty and faith- 
fulness, not merely to each other, but also to the social 
situations in which all men are nourished and formed. 
They are laying a cornerstone, not occupying a finished 
structure. Those who marry do far more than take 
another unto themselves. They take a piece of the 
social future into their hands.”—From Adult Student. 


ring is an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace, signifying unto all the 
uniting of this man and this woman in holy 
matrimony, through the Church of Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Then he blesses the ring before 
giving it to the groom. “Bless, O Lord, the 
giving of this ring, that he who gives it and 
she who wears it may abide forever in thy 
peace, and continue in thy favor; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” If there are 
two rings, the blessing is repeated. In this little 
ceremony, we illustrate the teaching that all 
that we give comes from God. 

Following the giving and receiving of the 
ring, the minister may turn and go to the Com- 
munion Table or Altar, before which a kneeling 
bench is placed. He stands facing the bride 
and groom who kneel before him, and he prays 
a beautiful prayer for their continued happi- 
ness together. 

Joining their hands, then, and placing his 
hand on theirs, he solemnly, yet joyfully, says 
the words which announce the union of the two, 
and adds, “Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” And the 





The minister, the Rev. R. P. Mar- 
shall, solemnizes a simple marriage 
service in his church. Receiving the 
bride’s hand from her father, he 
places it in the hand of the groom, 
signifying that she is actually 
given in marriage by the Church, 
not by her parents. This takes 
place at the chancel steps. 

















(BELOW) The best man has given 
the ring to the minister, who has 
blessed it and passed it to the 
groom. He now places it on the 
finger of the bride, and the couple 
then kneel for the prayer. 
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bride and groom, with all the congregation, 
say, Amen! 

Then, as they kneel together, they make their 
first prayer as husband and wife, saying with 
the minister and congregation the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Still kneeling, they receive the blessing of 
the Church: 

“God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, bless, preserve, and keep you; the Lord 
graciously with His favor look upon you; and so 
fill you with all spiritual benediction and love 
that you may so live together in this life that 
in the world to come you may have life ever- 
lasting.” 











Us 


“In terms of material and physical satisfactions, ma: 
riage today is rarely worth its costs. But when maz 
riage is seen in terms of spiritual fulfillment, all it 
burdens and worries become trivial.”—Pupil’s Materia 


Adult Student. 
Devaney, Inc.) 


(Photo by Josef Scaylea, from A 
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May 2: THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 
OF MARRIAGE’ 


SEE BACKGROUND ARTICLES ON PAGES 1-9. 


By Charles F. Kemp 


Minister, First Christian Church, Red Oak, lowa 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 19:3-6. 


This is the first in a series of lessons on the gen 
eral theme of the home. But it is more than merel} 
a discussion of the home; it is a discussion of th« 
Christian home. You must impress upon you) 
pupils, both by your attitudes and by definite state 
ments, the fact that the home is one of the most 
important factors in their lives and in the world 
as well. Almost all other problems root back in 
the problem of the home, and almost all of life’s 
highest values arise in and are sustained by the 
home. 

In the first place, one’s individual happiness is 
largely determined by his own home life. There is 
an old saying, “Give a man a good home and a 
good appetite, and he can stand anything.” To a 
~IGeneral Title of the course: “Let's Think About Marriage.” 








large extent this is true, for if one has a home in 
which there is love, contentment, and peace, he has 
one of the greatest resources for triumphant living 
that life has to offer. Life at its best in these days 
is difficult. It is full of tension, strain, and struggle. 
Fortunate is that person who has a Christian home 
where his tensions are relaxed, where life’s problems 
are faced together, where there is happiness, con- 
fidence, and trust. 

The late William Lyon Phelps of Yale University 
used to tell his students that if they made a suc- 
cessful marriage—that is, if they acquired a happy 
and successful home—then they were successful, 
no matter what else happened. On the other hand, if 
their home life was not a success, then life itself 
was not a success, no matter how famous or how 
wealthy they might become. In a commencement 
address entitled, “Life’s Great Permanent Choices,” 
the speaker listed such things as the choice of a 
vocation, the choice of a philosophy of life—choices 
which affect one’s entire future. One of the most 
important of these was the choice of a home. It is 
the greatest privilege life has to offer. It offérs 
the greatest happiness, but can also offer the great- 
est sorrow. The Christian home is worth any price 
it may demand. 

It is important, in the second place, because of 
the children who are involved. Our age has seen a 
veritable mushroom growth of interest in things 
psychological. There are many schools of thought 
and different points of view among psychologists 
but they all agree on one point, the significance of 
the home in its influence on the character and 
personality of the child. This cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is so significant because the home 
touches the child in the most impressionable years 
of his life, before he can reason or evaluate for 
himself, and the influences which take place here 
affect his whole future well-being. 

Someone has said that whenever you hear of a 
man’s doing a great thing, you may be sure that 
behind it somewhere is a great background. It 
may be a mother’s training, a father’s example, a 
teacher’s influence, some significant experience, or 
a combination of some of these things, but the 
background is always there or else the great thing 
would not have been done. That is the function of 
the home: to provide the background out of which 
great character can come. 

We commonly hear it said that we must begin 
with the children, which is theoretically true but 
actually impossible. It is true that the home of the 
future depends upon the children of today, but 
the children of today live in homes and are influ- 
enced, guided, directed, and dominated by adults. 
Hence if we are to begin with the children, we must 
begin with the adults and impress upon them the 
significance of the home relationship, its implica- 
tions, its opportunities, and its possibilities. 

In the third place, the Church and Christianity 
itself are dependent upon the family. The two are 
so closely related that we cannot separate them; one 
strengthens and supports the other. When either 
one is weakened or ineffective, then the other is 
weakened. Each is completely dependent upon the 
other. When Jesus wanted to speak in terms of 
the highest spiritual values, he phrased his thoughts 
in terms of the home and spoke of the fatherhood of 
God. When he wanted to speak of the truest rela- 




























































tionship of man, again he spoke in terms of the fam- 
ily, the brotherhood of man. 

To a large extent society, the nation, and civilza- 
tion itself are dependent upon the home. There are 
many social problems confronting our nation. One 
of the most frequently mentioned is juvenile de- 
linquency. The mounting numbers of criminal of- 
fenses among minors are appalling. It is commonly 
recognized that the delinquency question is a home 
question. Even such an issue as race relations can 
be shown to center back in the home, for it has been 
amply proved that there is no race prejudice in a 
small child. He learns it from his elders. There are 


Point for Discussion: “The home touches the child in 
the most impressionable years of his life, before he can 
... evaluate for himself.” (Photo by Walter Hering.) 












































many schemes and plans for a better society and for 
a better world. They are all important, and more 
thought needs to be given to this great problem, but 
in the last analysis schemes or plans are not as 
important as are the people who operate them. 
Everything come’ back to character, and character 
is shaped in the family circle. 

The Adult Student brings out clearly the serious- 
ness of this problem, pointing to the fact that there 
is apparently a breakdown in family life today. 
There are many factors necessary to develop homes 
of such quality that they will meet these needs we 
have outlined here. Some of them are economic, 
some are physical, some psychological, but under- 
neath it all they are spiritual. It is to this end that 
these lessons should point. 


Discussion 


Think in terms of the most ideal home you have 
ever seen. Without revealing names or places, tell 
what qualities made it so. What part did religion 
play in this home? 

The Adult Student states, ‘‘The problems of fam- 
ily life . . . can be solved only on a sound religious 
basis.” Have the class discuss the meaning of a 
sound religious basis. Make it practical and concrete. 

How would you define a Christian home? How 
would it differ from just a home? Is the break- 
down in family life as serious as some would have 
us believe? What will be the tendency in the 
future? Is it more difficult or easier to achieve a 
Christian. home today than it was a generation ago? 
What problems have to be faced today that persons 
then did not face? What opportunities are available 
today which they did not have? 


Function of Home: “to provide the background out of 
which great character can come.” What are the values 
of play in character growth? (Photo by Harold L. 
Phillips.) 
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May 9: NEEDS THE FAMILY 
HELPS TO MEET 


SCRIPTURE: I CORINTHIANS 13:1-7, 13. 


We are stressing in this series the Christ 
home as one of the greatest privileges life has 
offer. This is true not for some sentimental 
romantic reason, although romance should certai 
be present, but it is true because the family me 
some of life’s deepest needs. Albert W. Beaven, 
his helpful little book, The Fine Art of Living ° 
gether, which any young couple contemplating m: 
riage should read, says, “If life in the family cir 
is satisfactory, the members of that home can f: 
almost anything undaunted.” Obviously these ne¢« 
are not met by any such superficial things as t 
house or its furnishings. The Christian home a 
not depend upon ideal situations; rather, it m 
exist in the midst of great difficulty. 

The first of these needs, of course, is love. T 
word love is one of those terms which has receiv 
an unfortunate connotation as a result of certa 
sentimental songs and a flood of cheap magazin 
and stories. Hollywood also has often only serv 
to warp the picture. Mention the word love to a1 
group and it will have a different meaning to alm« 


Point for Discussion: “Although one may receive litt 


recognition in the world at large, there is no mo 


significant task on earth than the guidance of a child 
(BELow) “Corn Shelling” by Eastman Johnson (Pho 


by courtesy of the Toledo Museum of Art). 


oe 


“The chearfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-bible, ance his father’s pride. 


* * * * 


He wales a portion with judicious care, 
And ‘Let us worship God!’ he says with solemn air. 
—From “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” by 
Robert Burns. 


everyone present. The fact of the matter is that love 
is, as Henry Drummond said it was, the greatest 
thing in the world. This has been unquestionably 
proved by the modern development of psycho- 
logical studies. The students of psychology, psychia- 
try, and mental hygiene are all agreed that love is 
a primary essential in every personality, and where 
love is lacking only difficulty can follow. This is 
especially true in the case of children. This is but a 
modern rediscovery of an ancient insight which is 
stressed throughout the New Testament, from one 
end to the other. Love here is not something senti- 
mental and soft. It is something that is deep, abid- 
ing, and true. 

Another need which is met by the home is the 
need of security. It is closely related to love, for 
where love is lacking, there is only insecurity. Every 
child, in fact every adult, needs a feeling of security. 
Life is essentially difficult and subject to many con- 
flicts and problems, and only that person who feels 
secure is able to face them and master them. 

Another basic essential to all successful living 
is the feeling of belonging, the need for response 
and affection. It is said that this is a day when men 
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are lonely in a crowd. Mass production, the tempo 
of modern life, the pressures and tensions of society 
itself, are such that the human personality is given 
no sense of value and no feeling of distinctiveness 
and worth. It is here that the home can counteract 
these pressures which make us cogs in a machine. 
One necessity of every personality is the need for 
growth and development. Here again the family 
meets these needs. It has been frequently pointed 
out that no man is complete in himself. Not only 
do the members of a family circle shield us and 
strengthen us; they also enable us to grow and 
develop. As the young man or the young woman 
enlarges his life by uniting it with that of another 
in taking on the responsibilities and experiences of 
marriage, so both of them find their lives enriched 
and broadened in the guidance and training of chil- 
dren. The ideal home should be the home in which 
the various members draw out the best in the others 
through the sharing of life, through the facing of 
problems, through pleasures, work, and worship. 
Another basic desire of all men is the desire for 
recognition, approval, a sense of worth. We all seek 
situations which give us social apprcval, prestige, a 
sense of value and avoid those situations where we 
are ridiculed, ignored, or disapproved. Certainly the 














This bronze statue of the Dream Lady and dozing chil- 
dren by Edward McCarten (Lincoln Park, Chicago) is 
a memorial to Eugene Field and his poems for children. 
Ewing Galloway 


“The Helping Hand,” painted by Emile Renouf, 1881 (Corcoran Gallery of Art). 
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members of one’s family will help one to achieve 
desire. 

Another important need of every personality 
the need for some achievement, some success. 
must feel that his life has meaning to himself : 
to others. This gives him self-respect, a sense of 
nificance. The home does give this sense of 
nificance. Although one may receive little recoghit 
in the world at large, there is no more signific 
task on earth than the guidance of a child. 

Perhaps of less importance but nonetheless \ 
is the desire for new experience, for pleasures, | 
a certain amvunt of adventure and relaxation. N: 
of these things can be enjoyed alone. The ti 
saying that no pleasure is quite as satisfying unl 
it is shared is true. Here again the home, when it 
a home in which things are enjoyed together, 
which new attempts are made as a family ur 
meets one of the most significant needs in life. 


Discussion 


In your opinion, what influence has Hollywo 
had on the modern conception of love and fam 
life? 

How would you define love? 

What effect does punishment of a child have up 
his sense of security? 

How dces the family aid in the growth of an | 
dividual’s personality ? 

Does this growth take place unconsciously or c: 
it be consciously developed? 

Should a family consciously make plans to stim 
late the growth of its members? Some famili 
follow the practice of setting aside one evening 
week to share together in pleasures and recreation 
Do you feel this is a wise procedure? Should it } 
forced upon children and adults? 


May 16: CONFLICTS AND CRISE 


SCRIPTURE: GALATIANS 2:11-14. 


The purpose of this series of lessons is to prese! 
the home in its highest and truest sense; it is als 
to be frank and realistic. There is a strong tenc 
ency in dealing with such a subject in a chure 
group to be idealistic and superficial. 

If one would judge by many contemporary nove! 
and motion pictures, one would feel that marriag 
is either one extreme or the other—either all con 
flict and tension, ending in inevitable divorce, or a 
romance and happiness, a solution to all one’s prot 
lems in which a couple having once reached th 
decision to marry can “live happily ever after.”” Th 
fact of the matter is that neither is true. Marriag 
is romantic, or should be; it can and does affor: 
life’s highest pleasures and satisfactions, but it i 
also difficult; it involves many tensions, problems 
and adjustments. This is true in every home. W: 
are all human, which is but to say we are all imper 
fect. It does not mean to minimize any of the thing 
we said about the value and opportunity of the hom: 
in the first lesson, but to point out that even th: 
finest homes have some conflicts and crises. As th: 
saying goes, “It happens in the best of families.” 


It is the 
It unites 
two people of different backgrounds and customs, 
with different desires and interests, different habits, 
different likes and dislikes. Of necessity it involves 


A home is a very complicated thing. 
most intimate relationship in the world. 


many adjustments. When children come into the 
home it involves many more adjustments, and when 
the children grow into adolescence of course new 
problems are presented. Regina Wieman, in her book 
The Modern Family and the Church, says, “Each 
couple who marry are setting up an entirely unique 
combination, the exact like of which has never 
existed before.” 

The most difficult problems in the world are prob- 
lems of human relationship and here we are dealing 
with the intimate relationships of the home. It is 
well to recognize this fact and to face it in advance. 
Five common problems that exist in almost every 
normal situation are listed in Adult Student. They 
are: (1) that the person one marries is partly a 
product of his or her imagination. When, after the 
marriage, the real person gradually emerges as the 
fictitious ideal is dropped, there may be something 
of an adjustment necessary. (2) There is a normal 
clash of interests in every home caused by the fact 
that the persons involved pursue different activities. 
(3) There is a growth of independence, especially 
in relation to children, which often causes consider- 
able difficulty. (4) A discharge of hostilities often 
takes place in the home, hostilities which could not 
take place elsewhere. The husband has difficulty at 
the office, so he takes it out on his wife or children; 
the wife may be disappointed or offended at a club 
and expresses her resentment at home. (5) Differ- 
ences in preferences and standards, especially in 
regard to the expenditure of the family income, may 
cause considerable misunderstanding and difficulty. 

To these can be added many others. Disagree- 
ments may arise from little things, such as where 
to spend an evening or from major issues, such as 
which church they will join when husband and wife 
come from different backgrounds. Little things 
sometimes make a big difference. One of the most 
common and most frequently mentioned problems is 
the relationship with friends and relatives, espe- 
cially relatives. This is the most difficult and deli- 
cate, because so many factors are involved—eco- 
nomic, psychological, and emotional. Each case is 
different and must be handled in its own way, but no 
area demands more tact and understanding. 

Several factors grow out of such a listing of prob- 
lems. First, as Adult Student says, is to recognize 
that such conflicts are normal. A knowledge of such 
a fact in advance should not discourage the couple 
preparing for a home, but it should be helpful in 
enabling them to face it realistically and intelli- 
gently. Such conflicts usually diminish with the 
years and can be mastered if there is the will to suc- 
ceed. Leland Foster Wood in his helpful little book, 
Growing Together in the Family, says, “Even ser- 
ious maladjustments can be remedied if each can 
depend upon the honesty and good will of the other.” 
And where there has been even serious fault and 
wrong, there is a possibility of overcoming through 
the grace of forgiveness both divine and human. 

Whenever we attend the twenty-fifth or fiftieth 
wedding anniversary celebration of some couple who 
through the years have lived and worked together, 
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each strengthening and supporting the other, we 
may be sure of this: it has not all been perfect har- 
mony and calm. They, too, have had conflicts and 
crises, but they have learned to face their problems 
together and, as a result, have enriched, supported, 
and sustained each other. Whereas human relation- 
ship is the most difficult thing in the world, as we 
said, it is also the most rewarding. Here is the great 
opportunity of every home. 


Discussion 


Is there any such thing as an ideal marriage? 

What are the major tension points which arise in 
the average home? How can each be solved? 

A questionnaire circulated to a group of students, 
in order to discover what their problems were, had 
this question checked more than any other. “My 
parents don’t understand me.” Is this inevitable? 

Some suggest that a good quarrel now and then is 
advisable. Would you agree? 

Many advocate the use of a family council to 
face family problems. Do you know of any case 
where this has been used effectively ? 


May 23: WHAT SUCCESS IN 
MARRIAGE REQUIRES 


SCRIPTURE: PHILIPPIANS 4:8; II TIMOTHY 2:15. 


There is no easy formula which guarantees suc- 

cess in marriage. Every marriage is unique and 
every home is different. Certainly, we are not going 
to arrive at a general solution in the time allotted 
for this one class period. However, perhaps we can 
make some suggestions and point in a direction that 
may be helpful. We shall not try to deal with all 
the many factors that are involved. For example, 
two of the most common factors dealt with in the 
numerous books on marriage and the home are the 
questions of sex and money. Marriage does involve 
a physical relationship which is highly important. It 
is also an economic unit and the way money is 
handled or mishandled determines to a large extent 
the success of marriage. Both of these areas are 
very adequately dealt with in other sources and it 
would be well to refer your students to some of 
these books. (Adult Student recommends some books, 
and a complete bibliography may be obtained by 
writing to the Department of the Home, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York) 
There is another area commonly overlooked which 
is equally important, and that is the area of atti- 
tudes. If people have the proper attitudes, most of 
these other problems can be solved. Attitudes are 
certainly more important than things. Only a 
moment’s reflection reminds us that all the finest 
furnishings and the latest gadgets, the most beauti- 
ful and ideal surroundings, mean nothing when there 
is not love, contentment, and satisfaction. The op- 
posite is equally true. Though a family might live 
in the humblest surroundings or even in difficult 
situations, a successful home has been achieved 
when the proper attitudes are present. 





The Christian Home, pioneer in the field of education 
for Christian parenthood, was launched in 1935 by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In 1941, after 
unification, this periodical was merged with First Steps 
in Christian Nurture, which had been published by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Christian Home is 
now being published by the General Board of Educa- 
tion of The Methodist Church. Last month the maga- 
zine was expanded.from 48 pages to 64 pages, printed 
in two colors. The present circulation is about 90,000. 


We would mention first an attitude of trust and 
confidence. When two people believe in each other 
they have the first qualification for a successful 
marriage, but when trust and confidence are lacking, 
then the foundation is undermined at the very start. 
Leland Foster Wood has written, “Success in mar- 
riage is much more than a matter of finding the 
right person: it is also a matter of being the right 
person.” 

Success in marriage also depends upon human 
understanding. Someone has said that the tragedy 
of the age lies in the fact that men know so little 
of men. We have done much to master the physical 
universe. We can build skyscrapers that almost 
touch the sky. We can travel over the ground or 
through the air at unbelievable speeds, and the scien- 
tists tell us there is more yet to come. In fact, many 
are afraid we have created a Frankenstein that may 
turn and destroy us because our understanding of 
human nature has lagged far behind. The same 
man who can understand the laws of engineering 
which enable him to build these buildings that 
almost touch the sky may not understand the feeling 
of a boy or a girl, his wife, or a friend. 

It is here that we need to give our attention. It is 
an oversimplification of the problem, yet, basically, 
the solution lies in the ability to put ourselves in 
another’s place. This needs to be done throughout all 
society. What a difference it would make if we 
really cultivated that ability! One of the primary 
qualifications of a successful marriage is the ability 
to understand, the ability to put one’s self in the 
place of the husband or wife, as the case may be, or 
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“Mother and Child,” painted by Mary Cassatt (1855-1926). For this American artist, 


mothers and babies or children were the « 
as a pastelist, and her pictures are distir 
firmness in drawing. This painting is i! 
City. (Used by permission.) 


for parents to put themselves in the places of chi 
dren or youths and see life from their point of viev 
Albert W. Beaven, in his book The Fine Art of Lit 
ing Together, asks this question, “How would w 
like to be fathers or mothers to ourselves?” 

Pleasantness, the ability to enjoy life, and 
sense of humor are all important. Fortunate is tha 
family that is blessed with a sense of humor, wher 
they enjoy doing things together. 

There is an old saying that home is the plac 
where we are treated the best and act the worst 
Why is it that man can be all courtesy and gracious 
ness to a customer and can forget his manners ir 
his own home? Little things like words of apprecia 
tion are of real significance. Henry Drummond usec 
to say, “I wonder why it is that we are not kinde: 
than we are.” 

Success in marriage is a matter of cooperatior 
and self-forgetfulness. It is all too easy to condem: 


ef subjects of inspiration. She was renowned 
iished for boldness of tone and color and for 
he Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


dictatorship in politics and become little dictators in 
our own homes. Democracy is needed in the home 
as much as it is needed in the nation. One qualifica- 
tion of successful marriage is a willingness to co- 
operate for the good of all. Paul, in I Corinthians 
13, says, “Love does not insist on its own way.” 
These things do not come all at once and they 
are not easy. Hence, another basic qualification is 
that of patience. It has been said that the history of 
all success is a history of the achievement of pa- 
tience. We know of the patience of the scientists 
and artists. Edison worked seven months to make 
the phonograph say the letter “s.”’ Marie Curie con- 
tinued against insurmountable odds and heartbreak- 
in discouragement until she finally made her 
epoch-making discovery. Countess Tolstoi copied 
Tolstoi’s novel War and Peace, which contains 1,300 
pages, seven times in longhand while she was caring 
for their nine children. If we would put the 
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“Madonna and Child” by Donatello (1886-1456). (Na- 
tional Gallery: of Art, Mellon Collection.) 


same patience to the task of homemaking that is 
exhibited in the scientific and artistic world, what 
results we might achieve! Someone has said that 
the first quality of parenthood is patience. Every 
parent knows this is true. 

There are other attitudes which you can add. 
The final attitude I would mention is one of faith. 
We will deal with this further next week when we 
discuss the question of “The Religious Purpose of 
Marriage,” but we mention it here because our dis- 
cussion would be incomplete without it. Confidence, 
understanding, cooperation, pleasantness, a sense 
of humor, patience are all important, but in and of 
themselves they are not enough. They must be sup- 
ported and kept alive by a depth of faith. Dean 
Willard L. Sperry of Harvard says that men turn to 
religion when life is most real. Every minister 
knows this is true. When moments of deep need 
come, as sooner or later they come to all, then both 
individuals and entire families need foundations, 
strength, and comfort that come only with faith. 

It might seem that this has been counseling per- 
fection. This is not so—no one, of course, can attain 





all of these qualities at once, but we all can grow 
and develop and to the degree that we make them 
real we will be developing those attitudes which 
make for success in marriage. 


Discussion 


List on the blackboard all the qualities or factors 
that are essential to success in marriage. The class 
could almost teach this lesson out of their own ex- 
perience and observation. Analyze the list—which 
ones are primary and essential; which ones are 
secondary and nonessential? 

Define what you mean by a successful marriage. 
Does this mean perfect harmony with no problems? 

Read I Corinthians 13 in a modern translation. 
List the attitudes here described as an expression of 
true love. 


Why is it that one’s attitudes are poorer at home 
than at the store or the club? Need this be so? 


“Enthroned” by Bessie Potter Vonnoh (1872—). (Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art.) 
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May 30: THE RELIGIOUS 
PURPOSE OF MARRIAGE 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 12:46-50. 


Adult Student contains these very signifi: 
sentences. “A Christian marries in part to find ! 
and satisfaction for himself; but above and bey 
this his marriage has religious purposes. In mai 
ing he has in mind the aims and purposes of G: 
This gives to marriage a deeper and more profo! 
meaning than is commonly recognized. If we 
make real to our pupils the truth of this statem: 
that in marriage one is fulfilling the aims and } 
poses of God, then this series of studies will be v 
greatly worth while. 

How, then, can the home fulfill such a deep 
ligious purpose? The teachings of Jesus can 
divided into three main headings or divisions: th 
things which have to do with the self, those wh 
pertain to a relationship with others, and th 
teachings which deal with God. Of course, this is 
oversimplification—and they all overlap, but, in 
main, each one of Jesus’ stories or statements 
be placed under one of these headings. How, th 
can the home contribute to the development a 
quality of the self? 


We spoke of this in an earlier lesson when 
discussed the fact that one of the needs which m: 
riage meets was the need for personal developme 
Here we are speaking of it strictly in a religi« 
sense. Religion, as it was portrayed by Jesus, i: 
way of life. It is a quality of character. It is t 
attitudes and the philosophy by which a pers 
lives. It is in the family that people can express a 
develop this way of life. Leland Foster Wood | 
said, “A religious home is to be tested primarily 
the question whether it is a place where love, fai 
helpfulness and mutual devotion characterize t 
members, and whether it is a center of the quest { 
the highest life.” 


The highest values in life are spiritual valu 
and these can be deepened and enlarged in t 
home perhaps more than in any other place. Ho 
ever, the religious life, as Jesus conceived it, ca 
not be limited to the benefits and the values o 
receives, great as these are. It also must be e 
pressed in service, good will, and, perhaps, ev 
sacrifice for the good of others. This is inescapa! 
in the teaching of Jesus. The parables of the Go 
Samaritan, the Last Judgment, the conversati: 
with the rich young ruler, the statement, “Whoev 
loses his life will preserve it’—all make this ve 
clear. We can accept him or reject him as we wis 
but we cannot accept him and not accept this u 
qualified demand. 

This not only applies to the individual. It appli 
to institutions and groups as well. The Church, t! 
nation, and the home must lose their lives if they a 
to preserve them. If the home, as we have indicat: 
throughout this series, is to bear the name Chri 
tian, it also must have a vision of Christian servic 
Perhaps this can be given by the family unit servi! 
in specific ways the needy and the unfortunate 
the community. It can be given by the use of tl 
family income in the support of the Church, wor 


missions, and other worthy causes. It can be given 
by the members accepting positions of responsi- 
bility and agreeing to use their time and talents in 
places of service. The home should be of such an 
atmosphere that it sustains its members as they go 
out to fill their places in a needy world. 


The third area in which we said Jesus’ teachings 
could be listed is that which pertains to God himself. 
The home should be the place above all others in 
which the sense of God is a living reality. There are 
various things which can strengthen and support 
this—the use of good literature, the pictures on the 
wall, a period of family worship—all may be con- 
tributing factors. Of course, the Church is essential. 
Here we see again the necessity of the home and 
the Church working together. The Church should be 
an accepted part of life, something that is enjoyed, 
appreciated, and valued. It should be something that 
the family attends together as a unit; they should 
all serve and support it. The tragedy is that to such 
a vast extent in our so-called Christian nation this 
is not true. For example, just about a year ago, 
when the National Christian Teaching Mission was 
held in the city of Des Moines, one project in con- 
nection with the mission was a survey of all the 
homes in Des Moines. More than 3,000 workers 
from all the cooperating churches in the city made a 
house-to-house canvass one Sunday afternoon. They 
were in 42,498 homes. They found 19,134 homes 
that had no church connection whatever; and a large 
percentage of those who listed a connection may 
have been inactive or indifferent. Des Moines is 
no worse than any other city. It would be better 
than some. This gives some idea of the problem 
confronting both the Church and the home. 


Discussion 

Raise again, after these five discussions, the same 
question we raised in the first lesson—what is the 
difference between a home and a religious, or Chris- 
tian, home? 

Discuss the value of a family altar. 

What influence do religious magazines and reli- 
gious pictures have upon the atmosphere of a home? 

In what ways can the family express itself as a 
unit in acts of service? 


How can closer cooperation be developed between 
the Church and the family? 


Ow GO Gt 


Children and Enduring Marriages 


... GOD meant us to have children. If you cannot 
have your own, then you should adopt one or more. 
A home unblessed by children’s laughter is scarcely 
home. Much unhappiness and dissatisfaction result 
from the frustration of not having children, and 
from a resultant exaggerated attention to self and 
each other. More than 60 per cent of the divorces 
in this country occur in homes where there are no 
children. Where there is one child the percentage 
drops to 21.7; where there are two it is 9.9, and 
where there are three children it is 3.8. If you really 
want your love to endure, you will not long postpone 
parenthood.—_From This Love of Ours, by Leslie 
R. Smith; 1947; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Used 
by permission. 


Learning for Life Course 




















“Nehemiah’s Petition to the King” by T. Nelson and Sons. 
© Providence Lithograph Co. 
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May 2: COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


SEE MAP ON INSIDE BACK COVER 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: NEHEMIAH 1:1-4; 2:1-9; 4; 6:15-16. 


In the period after the rebuilding of the Temple 
under the leadership of Haggai and Zechariah the 
condition of the Jews was bad. Palestine was a 
Persian province governed by a representative of 
the empire whose residence was somewhere to the 
north, and who allowed a large measure of local 
autonomy to the high priest at Jerusalem. The 
Persian ruler from 521 to 485 B.c. was Darius; in 
490 B.c. he met defeat by the Greeks at Marathon. 
He was followed by Xerxes, whose vast military 
establishment was shattered at Thermopylae, Sala- 
mis, and Plataea. After him came Artaxerxes, 
whose power was constantly threatened and weak- 
ened by the Greeks. The Persian Empire was in 
the process of decline, as these repeated reverses 
show. The bearing of all this on the history of the 
Jews lies especially in two facts: (1) there was no 





*General title of study: “The Captivity and Return of the Jews.” 


kind and merciful Cyrus to watch over their in- 
terests, the official representatives of the Persian 
rulers being generally oppressive; (2) the cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes, Nehemiah, was treated kindly 
by the king and became a leader in the Palestine 
community. 

The period was apparently so wretched from the 
standpoint of the Palestinian Jews that many of 
them became discouraged. Ezekiel’s high hopes of 
a restored community which would progressively 
improve under the guidance of God’s Spirit seemed 
very much of an illusion. Neighboring peoples, en- 
couraged by the representatives of Persia, oppressed 
them from without, and within there was corrup- 
tion. Devotion to the rebuilt Temple had died down; 
the rulers and priests were more concerned for their 
privileges than for the ethical worship of Jehovah; 
and class hatred and social injustice were becoming 
intrenched. The doctrine of retribution, that man 
prospered or failed according to his sins, discour- 
aged those condemned to poverty by the vicious 
practices of the powerful. It was a hopeless hour. 

Nehemiah enters the story at this point. He was 
cupbearer to king Artaxerxes, yet also a great Jew- 
ish patriot. Although born in exile he had the in- 
terests of tha Jerusalem community on his heart. 
The Book of Nehemiah describes his coming to 
Jerusalem and the leadership he provided. A depu- 
tation from Jerusalem conversed with him at Shu- 
shan about the conditions in Jerusalem. Learning 
that there was great misery and that the walls were 
broken down, he was deeply affected (cf. Nehemiah 
1:1-4). He was so sad that his usual geniality de- 
serted him to the extent that the king noticed his 
sorrow (cf. 2:1-9). Upon being asked the cause of 
his sad countenance, he requested that he be allowed 
to go to Jerusalem and rebuild the walls. Conse- 
quently, the king gave him permission and prepared 
letters of recommendation to the Persian governors 
in the provinces through which he should pass, as 
well as a letter granting him permission to obtain 
materials for the rebuilding. The king also provided 
him with a military escort. 


He arrived in Jerusalem in 445 B.c., to be con- 
fronted with very discouraging conditions. The 
high-priestly rulers were suspicious and hostile. 
They were jealous of his superior authority, and 
they feared for their privileges. Like every domi- 
nant minority which lives by exploitation, they and 
the wealthy citizens were afraid that their mis- 
conduct might be exposed to their disadvantage. 
Leadership within the colony was also lacking, and 
the poverty of the people was a handicap. Hostile 
neighbors complicated the task; these were the 
Samaritans, the Ammonites, the Arabians, and the 
Philistines. They did not wish to see Jerusalem 
become a strong fortress in their midst (cf. 1:10; 
4:1-9), and they ail conspired together to fight 
against Jerusalem (4:8f). 


The greatness of Nehemiah is manifest in the 
manner in which he overcame these conditions. 
Chapter 4:10-23 contains a brief account of the 
process. Nehemiah made a preliminary survey of 
the ruined city by night and asserted to the authori- 
ties that rebuilding would begin immediately. He 
divided the wall into sections and placed over each 
section a priest or householder or head of a family, 
thus hoping to increase initiative by the rivalry 
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which should result. Sanballat, the ruler of Pal 
tine with headquarters in Samaria, tried to thwa 
the enterprise. He sent guerilla bands against t 
workers, and later tried to entice Nehemiah outsi 
the city so that he could have him assassinated. |! 
resorted to the now-familiar “smear technique” 
frighten Nehemiah, saying that he would accuse h 
of treason before the king. It was all to no avail. 
Nehemiah met the guerilla attacks by organizi! 
the workers and citizens for defense. He plac 
armed men at strategic points, had the worke 
themselves armed, and established a trumpeter 
warn them of threatened attack. He himself w 
tireless, even sleeping in his clothes. With feveri 
haste, the work was carried on and completed 
fifty-two days (6:15). After that Nehemiah orga 
ized the city for permanent defense and set | 
an administration with his brother as govern: 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Ira A. Morton 


Professor of Religious Education and Psychology 
(Emeritus), lliff School of Theology 


Aims: (1) to arouse and strengthen faith 
teamwork for the mastery of difficulties in soci 
living; (2) to develop the conviction that providir 
high-quality leadership is one of the first steps 
success in any social process; (3) to outline son 
action for adults to promote cooperative tasks. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Progress grows out of mastering difficulties. 
(a) Difficulties confront people on every han: 
(b) Difficulty is not necessarily evil; it ma 
lead to growth and progress. 
(ce) Intelligent mastering of difficulty is tl 
route to growth and progress. 

B. Success in social tasks depends upon superic 
leadership. 

(a) Significant social movements have crysta 
lized around strong leaders. 

(b) The essential qualities of leadership. 

(c) High-quality leadership is available; 
must be discovered and given preferenc 

(d) We have responsibility for providing leac 
ership for community enterprises. 

C. Cooperative action both assures the main soci: 
values sought and increases the individual 
chance of personal satisfaction. 

(a) History recounts remarkable instances « 
cooperative action. 

(b) The values of cooperative action are to 
great to miss. 

(c) More cooperative action is needed today. 

(d) Community spirit is necessary to coopera 
tive action. 

(e) The hindrances to cooperative action mus 
be known and avoided. 


The teacher’s first step is to create interest an: 
purpose regarding the subject. You might begin b: 
inquiring as to what are some of the most pressin; 
needs of the local church and community. Differ 
ences of opinion may be expressed as to the likeli 





hood of these needs being met. Then picture the 
possibility that, in the discussion about to begin, 
some new impetus may be given to meeting one or 
more of the problems the class has mentioned, and 
some members inspired to find richer life in social 
service. Procedure from this point may consist of 
presenting the lesson outline in more detailed form, 
and guiding discussion of it, section by section. Give 
most of the time to sections B and C. 

A. Present the proposition in section A of the 
outline on difficulty and its mastery for human prog- 
ress. Ask students to confirm the fact of difficulty, 
as stated under (a), by giving instances of difficulty 
of which they are aware. Add (1) the difficult con- 
ditions among the Jews before the coming of 
Nehemiah, using the descriptions by Rowlingson 
(“Biblical Background”) and Redus (Adult Stu- 
dent); and (2) the desperate state of international 
relations now. 

Challenge the intelligence and faith of the class 
with the negative and positive statements about 
difficulty made under (b) of the outline. Use the 
following examples to back up these statements: 
(1) the Jews’ crisis in Jerusalem gave a starting 
point for activity under Nehemiah toward better 
conditions than ever before; (2) the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations organization had their 
origin in two devastating world wars. Let the class 
furnish other examples. Lead them to the conviction 
that the deploring of difficulty is a shortsighted at- 
titude. Then bring in the positive, constructive at- 
titude of mastery offered under (c) as the intelli- 
gent way to face difficulty. Illustrate by Nehemiah 
and his followers’ compelling exhibition of what the 
will to mastery can do to difficulty. 

The matter of great leadership is a major con- 
sideration. The B section of the outline is devoted 
to it. How important is leadership in social move- 
ments? You might lead the class by first making 
the statement under (a), then asking for reports 
on leaders, past and present, that have headed great 
movements, beginning with Nehemiah. 

Following section (b) of the outline, bring out 
the qualities of leadership in Nehemiah. Rowling- 
son (“Biblical Background”) mentions Nehemiah’s 
heartfelt interest in his task; insight and fore- 
handed planning; fortitude in face of obstruction; 
inspiring organization of others to the task. Redus 
(Adult Student) adds Nehemiah’s unselfishness, 
lofty patriotism, and sincere religious motive. 

Under section (c) you have opportunity to 
strengthen the faith of the class in getting the lead- 
ers we need now. Let the class offer opinions on the 
outlook. Let experiences of success and failure in ob- 
taining leaders be cited. You might interject state- 
ments that (1) sometimes good leaders are near by 
but overlooked; and (2) sometimes they are distant, 
and neglected for that reason. The responsibility for 
providing leadership, as suggested in (d), may be 
considered at such length as the attitude of the 
class seems to demand. There should be left in their 
minds no doubt that expectation of mastery of our 
social difficulties without high-quality leadership is 
a childish view. The class should also be led to 
point out what local leadership needs are being 
neglected. 

C. The idea of cooperative action outlined under 
C is the high theme of this lesson. After you have 
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stated this idea in your own words, some conspicu- 
ous instances of cooperation as suggested in section 
(a) may be described. Individual class members 
may each present one of such instances as these: (1) 
Jews rebuilding under Nehemiah; (2) early Chris- 
tian community life (Acts 4:32-38); (3) Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America (see Cox, 
Adult Student); (4) the United Nations organiza- 
tion; (5) the growing co-op movement in commerce 
and industry; (6) a typical successful and happy 
family. With these instances in mind, and following 
section (b), a view of the values of community action 
may be presented, showing how this way of social 
living: (1) avoids the dangers of letting things be 
as they may; (2) assures the main desired outcome 
by using every worker at the task; (3) develops 
greater group power potential for future occasions; 
(4) satisfies the worker’s sense of belonging. 

Assuming that more cooperative action is needed 
today, (c) suggest some areas in which such action 
might be encouraged. Cox (Adult Student) names 
some agencies outside the Church that need church 
cooperation. “Cooperative Effort” (Wesley Quar- 
terly) emphasizes cooperation in international af- 
fairs. “Teamwork Today” (Wesley Quarterly) 
urges cooperation in employer-employee relation- 
ships, more cooperation among divisions of the 
Church, and community action in still other areas. 
Other suggestions from the class may be requested. 
Explain the reference under (d) of the outline to 
Cox’s (Adult Student) emphasis upon community 
spirit as essential to cooperative action. What other 
essentials may be stressed? 

The last section (e) prompts consideration of 
hindrances to cooperative action. Some kinds of 
hindrances may be cited, such as: (1) Indifference 
to and cowardly fear of opposition (see Nehemiah 
6:2-3; 7:3 for Nehemiah’s attitude and the people’s 
defense method); (2) the hindrance of interest in 
substitutes for cooperative action. “This work was 
wrought of our God” (Nehemiah 6:15-16) does not 
mean that the people’s own work was only a gesture. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


Community cooperation is just as effective today 
as it was in the time of Nehemiah. One community 
got better bus service because a church group 
started agitating for it. Another community got 
better movies for their children on Saturdays; an- 
other got better street lighting. During the past 
few years many communities have been successful 
in providing wholesome recreation for their young 
people. In one community a church offered its parish 
house as a polling place because the barn which had 
been used was so unpleasant that people hated to 
go there to vote. Many communities have been able 
to regulate or prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquor. 

Somebody got an idea; he proposed it in a church 
group or a service club. That group got other 
groups interested; mass meetings were held; com- 
mittees were formed and authorities contacted. 
People gave of their time and money when neces- 
sary. Community cooperation will get results. 





“Nehemiah Viewing Jerusalem’; artist, George Tobin. 


May 9: RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: EZRA 7:8-10; NEHEMIAH 8:1-12; 


10:28-39; 13:15-22. 


The preceding lesson closed with the reference 
to Nehemiah’s internal reforms in Jerusalem, after 
the walls of the city had been rebuilt and a new 
administration established. Credit for religious 
reforms under Nehemiah, however, usually is at- 
tributed to Ezra, who is believed to have come to 
Jerusalem after the city’s defenses had been estab- 
lished. Ezra 7:8-10 tells of his coming and of his 
concern for the customs and traditions of Israel. 
Nehemiah 8:1-12, and further materials in Nehe- 
miah, credit Ezra with teaching the people the book 
of the Law of Moses and working with Nehemiah at 
reform. There is one difficulty in regard to the 
Ezra tradition, however, which we should note. The 
Book of Ezra was undoubtedly written, or at least 
edited, at a much later time, and the author or editor 
has rather consistently projected the ideas and 
institutions of his own day (perhaps the middle of 
the third century B.c.) back into this earlier period. 
Some would even question the existence of an Ezra 
during the time of Nehemiah. For our purpose we 
may grant the possibility of an Ezra who cooperated 
with Nehemiah, and at least note the nature of the 
reforms which the Book of Nehemiah describes as 
having taken place. 

Apparently Nehemiah was able to improve the 
conditions of the poor by winning many of the 
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wealthy citizens over to his ideas of justice. Appe 
ing to their common blood and to the cause for wh 
they were all sacrificing time and money, and 
minding them of the way in which the poor | 
been more impoverished by the sacrifices which t} 
had made in the process of rebuilding, he seems 
have been able to set up a more equitable soc 
economy. 

The material for today, however, stresses the 
ligious reforms which were undertaken. Besic 
the restoration of the Temple finances to a sou 
basis, there were two major items of reform. 1 
first was Sabbath observance and the second mix 
marriages of Jews with foreigners. The provisio 
regarding these items are set forth in Nehemi 
$:9-12; 10:28-31; and 13:15-22. According to 1 
15-22, Nehemiah was incensed at seeing Jews wor 
ing in their vineyards, bearing burdens, and tradi 
on the Sabbath. He was aroused by Tyrians brin 
ing in fish and merchandise and selling them « 
the holy day. Consequently he closed the city gat 
during the Sabbath, preventing the merchants fro 
entering, and when they stood around outside | 
had them driven off, until the Sabbath was respecte 

Mixed marriages were also condemned. The La 
of Deuteronomy, which had served as the basis « 
national reformation in 621 B.c. under Josiah, pe 
mitted the marriages of Jews with foreign wome 
(ef. Deuteronomy 21:10ff). The Priestly Cod 
however, which probably came into being aroun 
500 B.c., frowned upon this practice as defiling. 
the Priestly Code had come to have any influen: 
among the people, its restraining commandment 
had been forgotten, or at least ignored, during tl 
chaotic period of reconstruction in Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah believed that the Priestly Code shoul! 
be revived in the interests of national unity an 
the purity of the Jewish religion. His line of argi 
ment, according to 13:25-27, was that Solomon’s sin 
had been caused by his many marriages with foreig 
wives, and that this danger should now be avoidec 
He did not confine his efforts to oral exhortatio1 
however, for we read in 13:25ff that he “beat som 
of them and pulled out their hair and made ther 
swear by God’”’ not to intermarry with foreigners 
He also expelled one of the sons of the high pries 
Eliashib. It is probable that the strictest enforce 
ment of this provision came at a later time, ye 
Nehemiah made his appeal to this law in his effort 
to rebuild the inner religious life of the people, a 
he had worked strenuously to refashion the defense 
of the city. It was not enough that the city be de 
fensible in the face of armed foes; the hearts of it 
citizens must be clean. 

This effort to make the Priestly Code the funda 
mental law of the community, which was what thi: 
meant, was largely successful. At least the fighi 
against mixed marriages won out. Yet there wer: 
men of wider horizons, as the Book of Ruth indi 
cates. It is a simple story of Ruth’s loyalty t 
Naomi. Naomi’s sons had married Moabite women 
and in the sequel of the story Ruth marries th« 
Israelite Boaz. The son which comes from this join- 
ing of an “impure” Moabite woman with an Israelite 
turns out to be none other than the grandfather of 
King David. Thus, without drawing out the lesson 
and without adding a moral, this author set forth a 


1J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Bible, An America: 
Translation. Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 





larger-hearted view than Nehemiah had. Nehe- 
miah’s rigidity led only to conflict between Samaria 
and Jerusalem, and later to the kind of exclusiveness 
which Jesus felt it necessary to condemn. Yet we 
must not depreciate the work of Nehemiah. Under 
the conditions of his day a certain amount of ex- 
clusiveness was essential to tie the Jews together 
into a unity, and such was preferable to an indul- 
gent tolerance which evaporates because it has no 
standards by which to judge between right and 
wrong. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Ira A. Morton 


Aims: (1) to lead to the understanding that en- 
thusiasm belongs in the very nature of religion; 
(2) to correct the false notion that religious revival 
is beyond control, and develop the will to capture its 
values and to ward off its evils; (3) to make plain 
what reclamations and new growth of good the 
Church has power to set on the way; and (4) to 
cultivate the desire and intention to be active in 
battling the world’s ills. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Religious living is opposed to dead-level living. 
(a) Indifference to things that matter and 
pessimistic retirement from life’s af- 

fairs are too widespread. 

(b) The creative attitude of striving for some 
greater values in life at every turn is 
religious living. 

(c) One test of the religious life of a people 
is to inquire what enthusiasms they have. 

B. Religious enthusiasm should be born in great 

insights and be given wise direction. 

(a) Some notions of how religious enthusiasms 
may be gained are questionable. 

(b) Gaining new insights and renewing aware- 
ness of forgotten truths is the best 
approach to new enthusiasms. 

(c) Revivals need promotion and direction. 

The Church can lift life above the ordinary. 

(a) Past instances of religious enthusiasm en- 
courage the cultivation of it in our day. 

(b) There is power in the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition to inspire the remaking of the 
quality of life today. 

(c) The Church can teach and demonstrate how 
to start great social reforms. 

(d) The Church’s enterprises of reform must 
be concrete enough to be seen close at 
hand. 


fo) 


Have the class recall some religious revivals or 
other movements in which enthusiasm was high. 
Then call for cases of public action in which it was 
hard to arouse interest. Get opinions as to the im- 
portance of enthusiasm in social matters. Then 
invite the class to consider the proposition under A 
of the outline. 

Ask the class how they would describe dead-level 
living. Then bring out some particularly deadening 
attitudes, such as: (1) some people are satisfied to 
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let affairs take their own course regardless of the 
outcome; (2) living in the groove of custom is a 
favorite way of others; (3) a few are doubtful that 
any effort we might make would give life any real 
lift. 

Present the creative way of living described under 
(b) of the outline; contrast it with the general life 
attitude described under (a). Then ask the class 
what they mean by enthusiasm. Narrow down their 
answers to exclude suchtmeanings as “excitement,”’ 
as “Real Enthusiasm” (Wesley Quarterly) suggests. 
Press on to a clear statement of what is meant by 
religious enthusiasm. /s it an eager, confident readi- 
ness for action toward some greater good? Is re- 
ligion genuine if it lacks enthusiasm? 

Propose to the class that enthusiasm lifts life 
above the ordinary. Has Christianity made use of 
enthusiasm in giving life its lifts in the past? Let 
the class cite instances, or have a report on this from 
a member prepared in advance. You may want to 
offer the class two values of religious enthusiasm; 
see “Real Enthusiasm” (Wesley Quarterly); then 
you might get other suggestions from the class. 

As suggested in (c), ask the class if they would 
test enthusiasm in estimating how truly religious a 
person or group is. By this time the group will 
be ready to consider how they may insure enthu- 
siasm in their own religious life. This is the sub- 
ject in section B. It opens with the proposition 
that religious enthusiasm should be born in great 
insights and be given wise direction. 

Does enthusiasm just leap into us “out of the 
blue”? Can we get enthusiasm by mere contact with 
enthusiastic people? Can their enthusiasms always 
be trusted to be about worthy matters? Raise the 
question whether revivals of the past have been 
planned for and promoted rather than left to chance. 

Moving to section (b), explain that new insights 
and recalling forgotten truths are the best approach 
to new enthusiasms. Here are some examples of 
how great ideas started great movements: (1) when 
the Jews under Ezra’s teaching regained their neg- 
lected view of what life ought to be, they moved 
into reform action; (2) the disciples’ Pentecost ex- 
perience grew out of a new view of Jesus’ abiding 
reality and worth; (3) Martin Luther’s new idea 
that the individual has direct access to God led to 
the Protestant Reformation; (4) John Wesley’s 
discovery of personal assurance of salvation made 
the Wesleyan revival in England. The class may be 
asked for other examples. 

Over against these examples may be placed some 
instances of disappointment of revival hopes in the 
past on account of lack of insights, such as: (1) 
opinion has been expressed that the general church 
celebration of Pentecost some years ago failed to 
give the expected lift to the Church; (2) the more 
recent celebration by Methodists of John Wesley’s 
Aldersgate experience was thought by many to have 
come far short of the lift of enthusiasm expected 
among Methodists; (3) Were the original spiritual 
uplifts successful on account of great new insights, 
and the later celebrations of the same failures be- 
cause of no new insights of their own? 

In considering the (c) section, ask if the opinions 
of the class differ on the statement that revivals need 
promotion and direction. Then lead them step by 
step in the following development of thought: (1) 


Only a few revivals of religion are spontaneous; 
maybe none are purely so; waiting for revival to 
dawn suddenly and surprisingly is likely to be dis- 
appointing. (2) Attempt to develop religious revival 
is not interference with divine prerogative. (3) In 
revival, trivial and inconsequential human interests 
should be crowded back and right of way should be 
given to the deepest issues of existence. (4) Wise 
promotion and direction will save revival from futil- 
ity and from pernicious results. Cox (Adult Stu- 
dent) warns against lack of balance in religious en- 
thusiasm. “A Joyous Revival” (Wesley Quarterly) 
suggests Ezra’s intellectual faith needed an infusion 
of sympathy. Rowlingson (“Biblical Background”) 
and Redus (Adult Student) show that the reforms 
under Nehemiah and Ezra were not unmixed bless- 
ings. “Real Enthusiasm” (Wesley Quarterly) warns 
against mistaking excitement for enthusiasm. 
There is an important difference. (5) The final 
point under (c) is that revivals are needed today. 
Says Cox (Adult Student), borrowing from Ferré, 
we need: (1) renewal of faith in the Gospel; (2) 
a moving away from trust in materialistic science; 
(3) an offensive against the spirit of communism. 

The final section C is intended to develop in class 
members confidence that the Church can lift life off 
dead level. As under (a), you might recount past 
instances of religious enthusiasm, local and abroad. 

Illustrating the statement under (b) of the power 
of the Hebrew-Christian tradition to fire the imagi- 
nation and quicken action, (1) stress the power of 
the Bible. The Book was a powerful instrument of 
awakening in Ezra’s time and many times since. 
Redus (Adult Student) observes that the very read- 
ing and interpretation of Scripture led the people to 
repentance and social reform. Also (2) stress the 
fact that acquaintance with Jesus and his teaching 
has always had the effect of awakening and vitaliz- 
ing dead souls. 

Now, propose to the class the point under (c) 
that it rests with the leaders and members like them- 
selves to see that the Church teaches and demon- 
strates a vital religion. Following the outline under 
(d), ask the class if the religious idealism they are 
accustomed to hearing about is too vague and lack- 
ing in practical suggestion. They may then be asked 
to name particular phases of life close home that 
need new enthusiasms. Then let them register their 
purpose of undertaking to develop some of these. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Elwood R. Maunder 


St. Louis (Mo.) Newspaperman and Student at 
Oxford University, England 


“Repent and be saved.” Every one of us has seen 
those words scrawled upon rocks or nailed up on 
trees and fence posts along the highway. They are 
indicative of the way in which many Christians ap- 
proach their religion. There is nothing difficult in 
repenting one’s sins. Human history is replete with 
periodic outbursts of religious enthusiasm in which 
repentance is made on a mass scale. It is significant 
to notice the circumstances under which these out- 
bursts of religious zeal take place. No less in our 
time than in that of Ezra, common men and women, 
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princes and priests, soldiers and statesmen h 
gone to their knees before God as a last resort. D 
ing the rocket bombing of Britain in 1944-45, I \ 
impressed by the number of people I saw kneel 
in private meditation in the unheated, bomb-scar 
churches of London. Today it is shocking to n 
how empty are the pews of those same churcl 
American Methodists, their ranks swelled by m 
than a million new members within the last ye 
may well consider the suggestion of the Rev. V 
liam E. Farndale, president of the British Me 
odist Conference, that while the decrease in chu 
membership this year (1947) is relatively small, 
must not be content with merely holding our own 

Two great wars, the interwar depression, a 
the present postwar crisis have drained to dang: 
ously low ebb not only the material resources 
Europe but its spiritual resources as well. A gre 
many people in England and in Europe are beg 
ning to say: “Christianity has failed us; we mi 
try something else.” 

There are heartening signs that the Americ 
Christian conscience is not deaf to this challen;s 
The Marshall Plan of aid to stricken countries 
giving thousands of people on this side of the / 
lantic a new faith in Christian democracy. No o 
can adequately express the thrill of pride an Am¢ 
ican abroad feels when he sees accounts of the 1 
sponse his fellow countrymen have made to t 
Friendship Train. In this grim austerity it 
gratifying to learn that while you at home “e 
the fat, and drink the sweet,” you are also sendi! 
“portions unto him for whom nothing is prepared 

By ministering to other people’s physical wan 
America can restore spiritual needs. But we mu 
not put too much emphasis upon “the fat” and “‘t! 
sweet,” important though they are. There is tr 
mendous need for understanding. The last thir 
years have been marked by a rising tide of nationa 
ism which has belied our much talking of “collecti 
security,” “international cooperation,” and “pea: 
in our time.” Economic and political rivalries ha) 
sown seeds of suspicion which are now fast ripenir 
into a new crop of fear and hate. 

If peace is to prevail we must put our who 
energy into laying spiritual foundations for a ne 
world. Consider what a contribution to the layin 
of those foundations might be made if America 
Methodists sent 1,000 of their young men an 
women to work and study in foreign lands each yea 


ow NO of 


Dives and Lazarus 


THE parable of Dives and Lazarus seemed to hav 
spoken directly of us! We are Dives, for, throug 
the advances of medical science, we know a grea 


deal about disease and pain, and have innumerab|: 


means of fighting them: yet we take as a matte 
of course the incalculable advantages which thi 
new wealth gives us! Out there in the colonies 
however, sits wretched Lazarus, the colored folk 
who suffers from illness and pain as much as we dc 
nay, much more, and has absolutely no means o 
fighting them. And just as Dives sinned against th 
poor man at his gate .. . so do we sin against th 
poor man at our gate.—Albert Schweitzer, On th 
Edge of the Primeval Forest; 1931; The Macmilla: 
Company, publishers. Used by permission. 
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May 16: GIVING OUR BEST 
TO GOD 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: MALACHI 1:1, 6-14; 2:10-16; 3:7-12; 
4:2-8. ‘ 


Before taking up today’s references from Malachi, 
it is important to place the Book of Malachi in its 
historical setting. Malachi appeared about 460 B.c., 
earlier than the return of Nehemiah to Jerusalem 
as described in the preceding lesson. It was a time 
when the enthusiasm which the rebuilding of the 
Temple had engendered had begun to be dissipated. 
Bewer’s description of the period is good: 

“The maintenance of the temple and its cult was 
expensive, the people were poor, and no king or gov- 
ernment paid for the cost of the temple and its 
clergy. Bad seasons and heavy taxes made it still 
harder for the people, so that they sometimes de- 
layed or withheld their tithes or substituted inferior 
animals for the perfect ones that they had vowed. 
The priests either did not have the heart or the 
authority to compel them to stricter observance of 
their religious duties, and their own position and 
influence suffered inevitably thereby. Sorcerers, on 
the other hand, reaped a good harvest. ... For re- 
ligious purity and devotion the growing custom of 
intermarriage with foreigners constituted another 
serious problem. ... All sorts of social wrongs were 
rampant. The rich oppressed the laborers and the 
poor defenseless classes, the widows, orphans, and 
strangers. There was much lying and stealing, 
blasphemy and perjury. And as so often the wicked 
prospered, while the righteous suffered hardship of 
every kind.’”” 

The result was that many, nurtured on Ezekiel’s 
visions of a good future, began to doubt the love 
and the justice of God, and to wonder whether re- 
ligious devotion really made any difference (cf. 
Malachi 3:14). 

In this situation Malachi arose to debate with the 
people and to call them to renewed loyalty in the 
confidence that salvation awaited faithfulness to 
religious duties. He takes up point by point the 
various issues. His message is that God is just, 
despite the fact that with the rebuilding of the 
Temple the millennium has not arrived, and that 
faithful observance of the “law of Moses” will bring 
better times (cf. 4:2-4). The author’s name is 
not known, “Malachi” meaning “my messenger” and 
being a mistaken inference from 3:1: “Behold, 
I send my messenger.” Regardless, the author’s 
message is pertinent to the situation described. 

The author is sympathetic with the movement, 
which we observed in Nehemiah and Ezra, to revive 
the Priestly Code. He is concerned with the problem 
of marrying foreigners. It might seem that he is 
more interested in preventing divorce than in ob- 
structing intermarriage with foreigners as such (cf. 
2:14-16), and some references suggest that he wel- 
comes the offerings of the heathen (1:11, 14). Yet 
he really is little concerned with the heathen. Je 


1J. A. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testament; Columbia Usi- 


versity Press, 1933 revised edition, used by permission. 
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hovah hates Esau (Edom) (1:2f), and his holiness 
is violated by marriage with “the daughter of a 
foreign god” (cf. 2:10-16). Malachi wants brother- 
hood among Jews, but no more than Nehemiah does 
he encourage intermarriage between Jews and 
heathen. Thus he protests against the trend which 
had come into being among those who occupied the 
land after 586, of intermarrying with foreigners. 


Chapters 1:6-14 and 3:7-12 present another aspect 
of his protest. The priests and the people had be- 
come lax in ritualistic duties by allowing inferior 
sacrifices to be made in the Temple. The law speci- 
fied perfect animals, but they were bringing “pol- 
luted food,” blind, lame, and sick animals. The 
general conditions of poverty caused this, but Mal- 
achi viewed it as disrespect to Jehovah. He repre- 
sents Jehovah himself as refusing to accept such 
offerings (1:10). There is a great contrast between 
this idea of Jehovah’s interest in technically pure 
sacrifices and Amos’ conceptions of Jehovah’s 
repudiation of all sacrifices in the interests of jus- 
tice. Malachi was not unaware of Jehovah’s de- 
mands for justice (cf. 3:1-5), yet he tended to place 
greater emphasis upon correct ritual than was the 
case with most of the pre-exilic prophets. 

Chapter 3:7-12 concerns withheld tithes. Poverty 
led many to delay payment of the required tithe, and 
even to withhold it altogether. From Malachi’s point 
of view this was robbery of what belonged to 
Jehovah (3:8). Meeting these obligations faithfully 
would result in fertility and plenteous harvests. 
After saying that God would distinguish between 
the righteous and the wicked (4:16-18), he closes 
with a note of hope (4:5). 

Malachi’s preaching did not fundamentally change 
the situation. Economic forces were too strong, and 
it was necessary for the outside help of Nehemiah 
and Ezra, accompanied by other earnest Jews from 
Babylonia, to exert pressure. Yet Malachi is signifi- 
cant for helping to prepare the ground for the 
achievements of these later leaders. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Ira A. Morton 


Aims: (1) to show the contrast between the 
giving-out way of living and the withholding way; 
(2) to develop the conviction that withholding from 
God and his Kingdom is a tragic fault; (8) to lead 
to the discovery that giving our best to God is the 
best guarantee of universal happiness and well- 
being; (4) to cultivate the spirit of intelligent giv- 
ing as the best route to joyous giving. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Withholding our best from the kingdom of God 
is a tragic fault. 

(a) The whole order of processes making for 
good we call the kingdom of God. 

(b) We have freedom to give toward the in- 
crease of good and the growth of God’s 
kingdom. 

(c) Withholding from God and his Kingdom is 
a tragic fault. 


B. Giving of our best is the strongest guarantee of 
happiness and well-being the world round. 

(a) The expansive way of living is opposed to 
the contractive way. 

(b) Expansive, generous living brings abun- 
dant returns to the giver. 

(c) Only through the gifts of the strong can 
the great possibilities of the weak be 
realized for the fulfillment of all. 


C. We give to God when we support the forces 
making for good. 

(a) Our gifts should be directed to known 
points of contact with the Kingdom. 

(b) All forces making for good are points of 
contact for giving; to recognize them 
requires sound judgment. 

(c) Forces of good to be supported will best 
be recognized in everyday experience. 

(d) The Church should guide in finding the 
way to creative giving. 


In preparing the class for learning, avoid making 
the impression that you are marshaling them for 
another financial drive. Rather ask if they under- 
stand the contrasting ways of living referred to 
in section B of the outline—the expansive or giving- 
out way versus the contractive or withholding way. 
Some examples may briefly be cited. Can any pur- 
poseful plan of life be formed without adoption of 
one of these ways and rejection of the other? 


Now’ lead on with the proposition in section A 
that the withholding way of living is a tragic fault. 
Help the class to agree on this point, first, by the 
proposition in section (a): (1) that there is a 
system of values or of good in God’s world which 
we all desire if we only knew how to lay hold on 
them; (2) that the order of processes making for 
value or good is God at work; (8) that this desired 
value or good which God supports cannot come to 
full measure except we serve it also. Join to this 
latter statement that of Paul: “We are fellow work- 
men for God.” Second, have the class recall from 
section (b) that we have freedom of choice whether 
to increase, by our gifts, the good which God sup- 
ports, or to withhold them for lesser ends. Come 
to grips with the idea in section (c), that failure to 
support the good that God supports is a tragic fault. 
(1) Show that withholding is a fact. The Book of 
Malachi says that many Jews withheld their best in 
that: (a) They substituted “seconds” as Temple 
offerings (Malachi 1:6-14). “Lesson Notes” (Wes- 
ley Quarterly) emphasizes this. (b) They brought 
only a fraction of the tithe (Malachi 3:7-12). (c) 
They divided their reverence due to Jehovah, giving 
a part of it to the false gods of the foreign wives 
they had married. See Cox (Adult Student). 


Let the class give examples of withholding in 
modern form. Supplement their examples with the 
following: (a) Giving ragged clothing for war area 
sufferers. (b) Providing poor educational facilities 
and teachers where we are able to provide good. 
(c) Hiding certain assets from taxation. (d) Fur- 
nishing the church with castoff and second-rate 
materials. (e) Destroying food products to keep 
prices high. (f) Failing to encourage high-type 
young persons to enter religious service. (g) Main- 
taining a time-serving attitude in leadership. On 

















Contrasting attitudes toward the use of 
possessions are portrayed in the pictures 
here. Nogari’s “The Miser” shows the 
person for whom possession of wealth 
has become an obsession. “The Parable 
of the Widow’s Mite,” by Mieth, is 
based on Mark 12:41-44, where Jesus 
commends sacrificial giving. 




































the latter point, Malachi 1:6-14 and Redus (Adu 
Student) will help. 

(2) Show that withholding is tragic in quality « 
conduct: (a) It is a form of cheating. Cox (Adu 
Student) and Colliver (Adult Student) make muc 
of this. (b) It is a betrayal of stewardship. (c) 
is disloyalty to God. 


(3) Go on to show the evil effect of withholdin 
upon the personality of the withholder; that 
hinders his growth into full integrity. Let the clas 
help here with cases of “shriveled souls” who neve 
learned the giving-out way of living. 

(4) Finally, make the point that withholdin 
thwarts the full growth of the kingdom of Gox 
Are not some great values for which human being 
cry out so costly that they require the full purchas 
ing power of our collective humanity? 


Section B is a call to expansive living. You migh 
introduce this call by the statement that giving i 
a guarantee of happiness. Following section (a 
repeat the contrast made earlier between the expar 
sive way of life and its opposite, the contractive o 
withholding way. Then emphasize that there can b 
no compromise between giving and withholdin: 
when great costly values are at stake. 

Now lead the class on to the view in section (b) 
showing that expansive, generous-minded, an: 
benevolent action brings back in return to the giver 
(1) great satisfactions; (2) integrity of personal 
ity; (3) beauty of character. Ask the class t 
confirm this from their experience. 

Following section (c), develop further this prin 
ciple of giving one’s best. Does the class realize tha‘ 
every person and every institution may rise to som: 
higher fulfillment through the supporting gifts of! 
other persons and institutions? The weaker persons 





and institutions have possibilities of good that 
they cannot of themselves bring to fulfillment. The 
gifts of the strong to them may complete that fulfill- 
ment to the enrichment of the whole of mankind. 
Is this not the way the kingdom of God grows? Is 
this not the Christian law of love? 


If the class has moved up to the real desire to 
give their best to God, they will now want to know 
how this may be practiced, the concern in section C. 
Lead this inquiry by the idea of section (a) that 
mere parting with some possession is not real giv- 
ing; and follow. with the statement that giving 
should be directed to known points of contact with 
the kingdom of God. Follow up this idea with that 
in section (b), that any force making for good is a 
point of contact for giving to the kingdom of God. 
But it should be emphasized that sound judgment is 
required to recognize the forces for good. 

In section (c) is a hint at where these forces for 
good may be found. Let the class contribute here by 
listing the forces that make for good, (1) in family 
life; (2) in church life; (3) in state and community 
affairs; (4) in school; (5) in various occupations 
and professions. Is not one giving to God when 
contributing some talent, influence, money, or other 
form of support to such forces? 

The Church should guide, section (d), in (1) dis- 
covering points of contact for giving; (2) develop- 
ing appreciations of the forces to be supported; 
(3) making givers aware of the kinds of gifts they 
have to contribute. “Lesson Notes” (Wesley Quar- 
terly) and Redus (Adult Student) show that the 
Jewish priests were largely to blame for the decline 
of pure religion in their day. Can you point out 
the moral with the class that their church dare not 
be guilty of failure to guide people in giving to God? 
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New Settings for Old Truths 
By Elwood R. Maunder 


One of the first things asked of a new military 
recruit is that he swear to defend his country 
against all enemies—to the death, if necessary. 
Most of us who at some time in our lives have re- 
peated that oath did so with little comprehension of 
what personal sacrifice the honoring of it would 
later demand. And yet when the crucial test came 
the overwhelming majority of our fighting men 
lived up to their oaths with superhuman courage 
and patriotism. 


Similarly, when we stood before the altar and 
repeated the vows of membership in the Church 
of Christ most of us only vaguely sensed what it 
would mean to uphold those vows. Today, when 
there is so much talk about the impotence of the 
Church and its slight effect upon social life, every 
Christian must ask himself how well he is living 
up to the promise of giving his best to God. Is it 
true that our loyalties to the state go deeper and 
are more surely anchored than our loyalties to God? 


I’ve rarely met a soldier or a sailor who wasn’t 
ready to defend his nationality and argue for its 
way of life. But how many Christians are proud 
of their allegiance to God and will speak in public 
support of Christ’s way of life? All the stinting 
on God is not done when the collection plate is 
passed. 


A minister tells the story that one of his laymen 
came to him after a service to introduce a visitor. 
“Reverend, I want you to meet Charlie ——————_. 
Charlie and I have been doing business together for 
sixteen years and playing golf together for the 
past ten. But it wasn’t until last Tuesday that we 





















discovered we had both been serving on separate 
Methodist Church official boards for the last five 
years. We thought we’d come to church together 
this morning and ask you to pronounce a benediction 
for us.” 

The benediction was pronounced without hesita- 
tion: “Lord, we thank Thee for the blessing of this 
past week. These two servants of thine who have 
been doing business together for sixteen years and 
playing golf together for the last ten years have at 
last made the wonderful discovery that they are 
fellow Christians. Grant that this discovery will 
spur them on to bolder and more frequent testimo- 
nials of their common faith so that the business and 
social life of this community may be raised to new 
heights of Christian dignity.” 

I know several young men and women here in 
London who are members of the British Communist 
Party. They are highly intelligent, earnest in their 
discussion with whomever they come in contact, and 
all quite certain that Western Christian democracy 
has failed to prove itself adequate to the tasks of 
our modern society. 

Scratch a communist long enough and you'll find 
that somewhere in the past he has been badly burned 
by what he calls “Christian hypocrisy.” Look care- 
fully and you will see, too, that he is deeply religious 
—his religion is Marxian Socialism. He thinks of 
little else, talks of little else and is constantly press- 
ing his “religious” beliefs upon all he meets. He 
is a man not unlike the early Christian in his re- 
ligious zeal. He gives all his best efforts, his thought, 
and his wealth to promoting the faith he has 
adopted. These people are grasping at a new 
gospel which promises them a better way of life. 
Only a dynamic Christianity acting upon our na- 
tional and international economic, social, and polit- 
ical life can preserve our Western civilization. 











May 23: OUR NEED OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: EZRA 3:10-13; 5:6-17; PSALMS 84 
1-2; EZEKIEL 11:16; 37:26-28; 47:1-12; ZECHARIA! 
6:9-15. 


We pause today in the description of the fortune 
of the Jews after the Exile to note something o 
the meaning of the Temple to them. From the con 
struction of Solomon’s Temple to the destruction o 
Herod’s Temple in A.D. 70, a period of about : 
thousand years, Jewish hopes and loyalties centere: 
in the Temple. It was twice destroyed by Nebuchad 
rezzar in 586 B.c., after which it was rebuilt by 
the returning exiles, and by Titus, the Romar 
general, in A.D. 70, after which it ceased to be sig 
nificant. It was polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes 
the Syrian ruler who sought to Hellenize the Jews 
when in 168 B.c. he ordered the Jews to offer swine’s 
flesh on an altar to the Olympian Zeus. This led t« 
the Maccabean revolt. In the next century thé 
Roman conquerer Pompey profaned the shrine by 
entering the holy of holies. So intense was the feel- 
ing of the Pharisees that later when the opportu- 
nity came they sided with Julius Caesar against 
Pompey. These latter incidents indicate something 
of the Jewish attachment to the Temple. Another in- 
dication is the rebuilding of the shrine following the 
Exile, as we have observed it in previous lessons. 
When the Romans leveled it to the ground in A.D. 
70, it did not arise again, because by that time 
the synagogues had become the center of Jewish re- 
ligious life. In the period with which we are con- 
cerned, however, and for many years thereafter, it 
was the dominant institution of Judaism. 


The Scripture for today indicates something of 
the meaning of the Temple for zealous Jews. In the 
Exile, with Jerusalem in ruins and the Temple in 
rubble, Ezekiel looked forward to its restoration. 
His zeal fired some of his compatriots to return 
when they could and to rebuild the structure. He 
visioned Jehovah gathering the scattered Jews once 
again into their own land (Ezekiel 11:16) and estab- 
lishing the nation about the Temple. In the allegory 
of the two sticks (37:15-28) he predicted the re- 
covery of unity in the nation, so that they would 
become Jehovah’s people in a sense which had not 
been true since the nation had split after Solomon 
(37:22). “An everlasting covenant” was promised, 
and the restoration of the Temple as the unifying 
bond (37:26-28). In another figure of speech Ezekiel 
visioned streams of water flowing from the Temple 
to refresh the land, not the whole world but Israel, 
so that the nation would prosper under Jehovah’s 
re-established worship in his chosen land (47:1-12). 


Zechariah, who was associated with Haggai in 
the process of bringing Ezekiel’s aspirations to ful- 
fillment, assumed that Zerubbabel, a noble prince 
of the Davidic line, would be crowned king in the 
restored city, with the high priest on his right hand 
(Zechariah 6:9-15). Silver and gold were to be re- 
ceived from Jews out of Babylonia to make a crown, 


which was to be preserved in the Temple as a 
memorial to the donors. Other exiles as well were 
expected to come and contribute to the restoration 
of the Temple. 


What the Temple meant to the Jews is expressed 
in other statements in the Scriptures. In Ezra 
3:10-13 we witness the joy of the people and the 
officials, a valid reminiscence from the beginning of 
the work of restoration even though the marks of 
later developments in Temple officials appear. In 
some of the Psalms, however, the enthusiasm for the 
Temple is probably best preserved. They remind 
us of its central place in the national and religious 
life of the nation, of the idea that Jehovah dwelt in 
its holy of holies so that the worshiper literally en- 
tered into the presence of God when he went into the 
Temple; they suggest the power of the Temple to 
bind Jews everywhere to each other in common al- 
legiance to Jehovah. Some of these Psalms have 
come to be called Pilgrim songs, because they were 
sung by Jews journeying to Jerusalem for the three 
great festivals (cf. Psalms 120 through 134). Our 
attention today is called particularly to Psalms 84 
with its emphasis upon “the courts of the Lord.” 


It is easy to discount the significance of the 
Temple in the light of prophetic teaching and of 
Jesus’ controversy with the priests of his time. But 
Jesus did not want the Temple destroyed; he wanted 
it to be used for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended: a house of prayer (cf. Mark, 11:15-17). The 
contribution of the Hebrews to the future came not 
alone from prophet and seer. It came from a people, 
however much they may have relapsed, which had 
learned to put God at the center of their entire life. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Ira A. Morton 


Aims: (1) to develop greater interest in worship 
through fuller understanding of its nature; (2) to 
show what needs are met by worship; (3) to stimu- 
late the desire to make worship more satisfying 
through more skillful participation. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Understanding of the nature of worship is the 
first step toward full appreciation and intel- 
ligent practice of it. 

(a) To worship is to engage in activity di- 

' rected toward God. 

(b) The purpose of worship is to: (1) increase 
the sense of the reality of God; (2) to 
attain more satisfying relations with 
God. 

(c) Worship must express inner thought and 
feeling with reference to God. 

(d) Worship activity may be either that of an 
individual or that of a group. 

(e) Understanding the nature of worship sug- 

gests its worth and makes its abuse less 
likely. 
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B. In worship we need the following: 
(a) a group or congregation; 
(b) a sanctuary of peculiar character for 
worship; 


(c) the liturgy and prayers of worship; 

(d) the symbols of worship; 

(e) the discourse and meditation of worship; 
(f) the act of giving in worship; 

(g) the music of worship. 


C. Worship can most fully meet our need when 
engaged in with intelligence and skill. 


(a) The worth or success of worship depends 
upon attitudes and skills of the wor- 
shipers. 


(b) The church can insure the worship we 
need by: 

(1) providing best conditions for worship; 

(2) teaching worship appreciations and 
skills. 


Start with the suggestion that church attendance 
and worship are on the decline in modern society 
(see “Public Worship,” Wesley Quarterly). Does the 
class agree with this? Do we really need public 
worship? Why? What is the meaning of worship? 
What is it like at its best? With such questions, 
make the class aware that there is really something 
to be said and done about worship. 

The lesson outline suggests in section A that the 
first step in dealing with the question of worship 
is to try to.understand it. Section (a) suggests 
that: (1) worship is activity; (2) it is directed 
toward God. Make clear that worship may be either 
thought activity, feeling activity, or activity of 
bodily movement. Then emphasize that, whatever 
sort the activity may be, it must be engaged in 
with a mind fixed upon God. 

Use the statement in section (b) that the purpose 
of worship activity is: (1) to make the worshipers 
more clearly aware of God (Do some church at- 
tendants have difficulty in feeling that God is 
real?); and (2) to attain the experience of more 
satisfying relations with God. 

Furthermore, as in section (c), the nature of 
true worship requires that its activity express the 
worshiper’s inner thought and feeling. Js the exz- 
pression of one’s inner self toward another an 
essential to growth? How much more so when that 
“other” is the Supreme, the Eternal. 

Worship, according to section (d), may be the ac- 
tivity either of an individual or of a group. But this 
lesson is concerned with group worship. Ask the 
class what they think of the familiar claim, “I can 
worship better off in the hills by myself.” Then ex- 
plain that the sense of being part of a larger whole 
—the great congregation—is a value the lone wor- 
shiper cannot feel. Let the class members list their 
experiences of being in assemblies. 

The class will now be ready to say whether this 
understanding of the nature of worship will lead 
to greater appreciation and more intelligent prac- 
tice of it. Would some people be less neglectful and 
abusive of worship if they better understood it? 

Under section B, guide the class in the discovery 
of how each kind of worship activity gives a sense 
of adjustment to God. Beginning with section (a), 


recall what was agreed upon, that the congregation 
adds to the individual’s sense of belonging, security, 
and power; it stimulates him to more vital expres- 
sion than when worshiping alone. 


Consider next section (b) on how public worship 
uses the temple or sanctuary. Using passages from 
Ezra and Ezekiel, a student may, with prior prepa- 
ration, describe how great a place the Jewish Temple 
held. Do many of us need the sense of such a dwell- 
ing place for God to give us a feeling of his reality? 
You will get help from “The House of God” and 
“Public Worship” (Wesley Quarterly), Rowlingson 
(“Biblical Background”), and Redus (Adult Stu- 
dent). You may want to say that the building can 
enhance worship through: (1) seclusion from dis- 
tractions; (2) impressiveness of design, construc- 
tion, and decorative effects; (3) its implements, 
symbolic and otherwise, for the aid of worship; (4) 
its unifying effect upon the group. Let the class 
exchange experiences on what church buildings have 
meant in their own worship. How important is the 
matter of providing a suitable place for worship? 


Have section (c) and each of the following fea- 
tures of worship presented to the class. Make plain 
that: (1) liturgies are portions of Scripture or other 
literature read by the minister and people, as well 
as vocal responses said or sung; (2) prayers may 
be either borrowed from sacred literature or offered 
impromptu by a leader. The main point is that 
readings, responses, and prayers serve as forms of 
expression of inner thoughts and feelings toward 
God—expressions most worshipers do not have at 
their command without aid. 


The symbols of worship, section (d), are of many 
kinds, such as: (1) words and phrases; (2) pos- 
tures; (3) colors; (4) vestments; (5) furniture 
arrangement; (6) objects of significant form and 
position; (7) pageantry and dramatizations. Ex- 
amples and models of these may be presented. Sym- 
bols serve the worshiper by representing some 
reality not present to his senses. Here warn that 
symbols are an aid to worship, not a substitute for 
it; and that some worshipers need many of them, 
while others need less. 


As in section (e), discourse or preaching and 
meditation are considered together, for in both of 
these features reflection is relied upon. Show that: 
(1) the quest for a truer sense of God’s reality and 
nature and more satisfying relations with him may 
be made through thinking and problem solving; (2) 
silent meditation and listening to sermons are op- 
portunities for reflection or thinking. 

The act of giving, section (f), has some place in 
most worship services. Ask for statements from 
the class on the extent to which giving their money 
in worship adds to their sense of relationship with 
God. Does the way the offering is taken make a dif- 
ference? Now, develop the worship possibilities in 
giving: (1) our money is a part of ourselves; (2) if 
we give it to what we regard as forces and enter- 
prises in which God is at work, we thereby estab- 
lish partnership with God. 

Ask the class whether music, section (g), in wor- 
ship helps them sense God’s presence and express 
their feelings toward him. Try to discover the rea- 
son for differences of opinion. Then make the points 
that music, both instrumental and vocal: (1) is the 











worshiper’s expression of feelings, such as prai 
gratitude, penitence, devotion, trust, toward Go 
(2) gives a sense of exaltation and release from t 
‘commonplace; (3) gives the sense of unity in t 
group when sung in unison. Give warning th 
only music capable of arousing the higher emotio 
with a God reference can serve the worshiper in } 
quest of God. Does the music in our churches ne 
more careful selection and rendering ? “Public Wo 
ship” (Wesley Quarterly) may help on music. 

A short time may be left for section C, that i 
telligence and skill in its essential activities a 
necessary for most successful worship. It folloy 
in section (a) that each worshiper bears a respo 
sibility of learning how to worship. “Public Wo 
ship” (Wesley Quarterly) and Cox (Adult Studeni 
insist that attitudes of worship must be cultivate: 

For education in worship, section (b), the chur« 
should: (1) provide the best possible occasion 
place, facilities, and leadership; (2) teach its peop 
worship appreciations and skills. Ask the class 
their own church might make worship more mea! 
ingful for them. What specific suggestions do the 
offer? There may yet be time for the crystallizatio 
of class interest in some definite plan of action f. 
the improvement of worship. 


New Settings for Old Truths 


By Elwood R. Maunder 


“T don’t need to go to church to worship God- 
I can get more religion out of a Sunday walk i: 
the woods.” This is the sort of remark we ofte 
hear our nonchurchgoing friends make. I remembe 
one summer Sunday in 1944 shortly after the Nor 
mandy invasion when I tried it out. 

The LCI’s (landing craft for infantry) of ou: 
flotilla were nursing their D-day wounds in Wey 
mouth, a pleasant little summer resort town on Eng 
land’s southern coast. Most of the crews had liberty 
and I chose to spend mine walking in the country. 

It was a beautiful day. Early morning rain ha 
given way to blue skies and a bright July sun. Birds 
chattered in the hedges, and the great white gulls 
circled majestically overhead. In every field, along 
every lane, wild flowers bloomed in profusion. The 
wonder of God’s handiwork was everywhere to be 
seen. But try as I did, I couldn’t get into an atmos- 
phere of worship. A soaring gull might momentarily 
turn my thoughts Godward, then tear them back t 
earthly musing by plummeting down to a fresh- 
plowed field. Or, sitting on a grassy slope, I might 
start a prayer of thanks for the beauty of the earth 
and suddenly become so amused by a half dozen 
hopping hedgerow rabbits as to forget my prayer 
completely. 

Late in the afternoon, following a narrow lane, 
I came upon a country village, modestly famous for 
its wishing well, raspberry teas, and an old Norman 
church dating back to the twelfth century. It stood 
surrounded by mossy tombstones like a hoary ghost 
of William the Conqueror’s time. Inside it was cool, 
and the slanting rays of the sun cast gold beams of 
light through the lead-paneled windows. Everything 


in the church spoke of devotion and reverence. The 
craftsmanship of countless generations of carpen- 
ters, stonemasons, silversmiths, bookbinders, spin- 
ners, and weavers gave proof that this house of 
God was the expression of the best in the com- 
munity. In such an atmosphere I felt closer to 
God than I’d been all day. I associated myself with 
those who had put so much of themselves into that 
building. This kinship helped me capture some of 
the spirit which had motivated them. 

I still marvel at a gull’s effortless flight and I am 
awed by the beauty of the great out-of-doors; God’s 
handiwork is far more wonderful than the best we 
mortals achieve. And yet it is not in the midst of 
nature’s brilliant colors and challenging mysteries 
that I draw nearest my. Heavenly Father. These 
may challenge me to design a better aircraft or sow 
a better crop in my fields, but it takes the experience 
of public worship to inspire me to turn the fruits 
of my labors to God’s purposes. It is through our 
relations with our fellow men that we approach the 
kingdom of God. I doubt that any man can achieve 
everlasting life by hiding himself away in the woods, 
there worshiping God in all earnestness every day 
but permitting the rest of the world to go by. 

In church a man will find the expression of God 
in nature: his fellow man. Surely no one will say 
that man, with his God-given power of reason, is 
less close to his Creator than the soaring gull or 
the flowering field. Perhaps those who claim they 
find their religious expression best in nature are 
seeking escape. In church we must look at ourselves 
and ask ourselves where we stand with God. That is 
an infinitely more difficult task than going for a 
pleasant Sunday stroll through the woods. 


May 30: THE COURAGE 
OF CONVICTION 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: DANIEL 1. 


In the second century B.c. the Jews were con- 
fronted once again with the serious danger of ex- 
tinction of their national and religious life. It came 
about as follows. In the fourth century Alexander 
the Great had swept down from Macedonia with his 
Greek armies to conquer the world of Western Asia. 
His intention was not alone to conquer, but also to 
spread Greek culture. His conquests introduced the 
Oriental peoples to the thinking and customs of 
Greece, as in turn his soldiers carried back aspects 
of Oriental culture, leading to the cultural condi- 
tions which flourished in New Testament times. 
Palestine felt the force of Greek ideas, especially 
after 198 B.c. during the reign of Antiochus III, 
one of the Seleucid kings of Syria who came after 
Alexander. Many rich and cultured Jews were at- 
tracted to the Hellenistic view and mode of life. This 
brought about a serious struggle within the nation 
between them and the more strict followers of the 
law. 
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The situation became critical when Antiochus IV, 
called Epiphanes, assumed control in 175 B.c., be- 
cause he attempted to force Hellenistic culture and 
religion upon the entire Jewish nation. The im- 
mediate cause of his direct interference was conflict 
over the high priesthood, the office being largely 
controlled by him who could persuade the ruler of 
Syria by gifts of money that he should be in office. 
Jason, a confirmed Hellenist placed in office by 
Antiochus, proceeded at once to build a Greek gym- 
nasium in Jerusalem and to introduce Greek cus- 
toms. When Jason’s successor was challenged by 
the people, Antiochus came to the city in person to 
reinstate him (170 B.c.) and to punish the city for 
having driven him out. This he did by looting the 
Temple. Two years later he came again, this time 
determined to wipe out the Jewish religion. He at- 
tacked the people and plundered the city; he forbade 
observance of the Sabbath and circumcision, stopped 
the Temple services, destroyed all the sacred books 
he could find, and damaged the Temple. On the 
fifteenth day of December, 168 B.c., he replaced the 
sacred altar of burnt incense with an altar to Zeus, 
and ten days later sacrificed a swine upon it. He 
commanded that pagan altars be erected in the 
towns and swine be sacrificed on them. The out- 
come was the Maccabean revolt, started at Modin 
when Mattathias slew the representatives of the 
king and lifted the standard of rebellion. Led by 
his son, Judas Maccabaeus, the Jews won some in- 
credible victories and by December 25, 165 B.c., 
rededicated the Temple. The hold of the Maccabees 
was precarious, however, since they were but a small 
host fighting against a great empire. Many felt 
that in the long run they could not win, and there 
was great fear and despair. 

The Book of Daniel was the answer of one coura- 
geous man to this despair. Daniel, like Revelation 
in the New Testament, deals in symbols, and under 
the symbols of a period prior to the actual time of 
writing, the author of Daniel writes to encourage his 
compatriots in the second century crisis. Every- 
thing in the book should be read against the back- 
ground of the conflict with Hellenism and the efforts 
of Antiochus to stamp Judaism out. 

In the material for today, as throughout the book, 
the author’s aim is to inspire the Jews to resistance, 
to encourage them to cling to their faith whatever 
it costs, in the confidence that their faithfulness 


will be rewarded. In the story of Daniel and his . 


three friends who refuse to neglect the ritual laws 
of their faith under the command of the king, the 
author reveals his own confidence that loyalty will 
produce good results (1:8-20). He calls for loyalty 
and courage in evil and dangerous circumstances. 
It is the same message as that which is set forth in 
the other stories of salvation in the fiery furnace 
and in the lion’s den, and in apocalyptic symbols in 
the latter part of the book. It is the heroic faith of 
one who refuses to submit to the oppressor. 

Although the symbols should be interpreted in 
the light of the specific situation for which they 
were intended, there is a universal quality about 
them. They have an appeal for anyone at any time 
who faces the temptation to renounce his faith under 
pressure, whether it be the pressure of political 
tyrants or of social customs. Thus Daniel speaks 
with a living voice. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Ira A. Morton 


Aims: (1) to create the understanding that the 
Book of Daniel is apocalyptic literature; (2) to 
develop faith in moral conviction and courage as 
basic to health and social well-being; (3) to develop 
the disposition to base moral conviction in scientific 
experimentation for its incentive to moral courage; 
(4) to arouse the feeling of urgency for moral con- 
viction and courage. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


@ 

A. The Book of Daniel taught courage of convic- 
tion for a particular time and condition; its 
general teaching is timeless. 

(a) The Book of Daniel is an unusual type of 
literature. 

(b) Its time of writing, its purpose, and its 
message are concealed by its peculiar 
literary nature. 

(c) Its teaching of courageous conviction was 
for ancient Jews under Greek oppres- 
sion. 

(d) This part of its message is no less vital 
for Christians now. 


Bb. Moral conviction is basic to health of person- 
ality, and is a great social safeguard. 

(a) Moral conviction is arrived at through de- 
cision. 

(b) The disposition and habit of choosing and 
holding to the choice made is essential to 
personality health. 

(c) Courageous conviction is a necessary safe- 
guard of social health and integrity. 

(d) Courageous conviction means something 
deeper than obedience to any formal sys- 
tem of conduct. 


C. Experimental bases of our convictions fortify 
us for courageous loyalty to them. 

(a) Courageous loyalty to conviction is neces- 
sary to give the conviction time to prove 
its value. 

(b) Convictions based in advance experimenta- 
tion carry with them a mighty incentive 
to courage for holding them. 

D. Our times call for sound convictions and coura- 
geous loyalty. 


If possible, read in advance Stuart Chase’s article 
on “The Luxury of Integrity” in The College Omni- 
bus, 1935 edition. Or find the same in Chase’s book 
entitled, The Nemesis of American Business. You 
might quote: “It is my contention that for un- 
counted millions of Americans the price of integrity 
is more than they can afford.” And, “They .. . have 
betrayed their personal sense of decency and honor 
because forces are loose, too powerful for ordinary 
clay to oppose.” And, “in... integrity which bids 
a man play fair with his own soul, never... has the 
Republic sunk to lower levels.’”* With these lines 
from a keen critic of business, the class may be 
made aware of the timeliness of today’s lesson. Read 
the first chapter of Daniel. 





_1From The Nemesis of American Business, by Stuart Chase; copy- 
right 1931 by The Macmillan Company; used by permission. 
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Some adults may question the wisdom of us 
the Book of Daniel over which there is much cont 
versy. Hence, the provision in section A of the o 
line for some insight into the nature and mess: 
of the book. With the help of Rowlingson (“Bibli 
Background’”’), show that the book is symbolical 
style and “apocalyptic” or revelatory in purpc 
while designed to teach great principles of livi 
section (a). Then, as in section (b), show that ( 
the book’s time of writing, purpose, and mess2 
are concealed by its peculiar literary nature; | 
that (2) Rowlingson (“Biblical Background”) a 
other scholars find the key to it in the conditic 
among Jews ir their homeland in the second centu 
B.c. under the rule of Greek foreigners. 


What, then (section c), has the Book of Dan 
to say to the Jews to whom it was written in t 
second century B.c.? It says: with the courageo 
conviction of a Daniel, you Jews also can mainta 
your religious faith in the face of these Greek « 
pressors. Now propose, as in section (d), that tl 
same teaching of the book on courageous moral co 
viction is no less vital for Christians of mode 
times. See Rowlingson (“Biblical Background 
on the timelessness of this teaching. Make clear th 
the apocalyptic or revelation portions of the Bo 
of Daniel are quite unreliable as prophecies of mo 
ern world order. 


You are now ready for section B on the soundne 
of courageous moral conviction as a doctrine f 
Christians. Lead into this section, (a), by way 
example of choice or decision among conflictir 
ideas and forms of conduct. Let the class contribu 
from their own observations. Do they find that v 
have this power of choice? Point out that convictic 
is the adoption of one opinion or plan of action, fro 
among alternatives, to which one has a purpose 
hold. To have conviction is to have made decision 

The next step, in section (b), is equally impo 
tant: that health of personality requires the dispos 
tion and habit of making decisions and holding 
them. Someone well versed in conditions of ment: 
health might develop further at this point the healt 
value of decision. A further step is, in section (c 
that moral conviction is a necessary safeguard « 
social health and power. Ask the class if any pa) 
of our social structure could endure without su: 
tained loyalty of most persons to its principle 
forms, and practices. How is this question answere 
(1) for the family? (2) for statute law and th 
courts? (3) for business? 

By this time, the class will be prepared for th 
proposition under (d) that courageous convictio 
means something deeper than obedience to an 
formal system of conduct. Cox (Adult Student) an 
Redus (Adult Student) are helpful here. Remin 
the class that (1) conviction is necessary to keep ou 
of the psychopathic hospital; and that (2) convic 
tion is one thing society must have if it is to hol 
together at all. Then bring in the claim (see “Ou 
Convictions,” Wesley Quarterly) that (3) convic 
tion is something more than opinion—it is opinio. 
sustained; and also the point that (4) convictio 
does not allow courtesy to stand in its way. D. 
some people surrender their convictions for fea 
of being discourteous? Ask for examples or in 
stances in the use of alcoholic beverages, etc. A 
final point on the deeper meaning of conviction i: 


that (5) it is a mark of moral maturity. From baby- 
hood to moral maturity, conduct is ruled, first, by 
pleasures and pains; later, by rewards and punish- 
ments from other persons; still later, by social ap- 
proval and disapproval; and, finally, by principle 
and conviction. 

Now, rapidly set forth the teaching in section C 
that section (a), (1) loyal sustaining of conviction 
is necessary to give conviction time to prove its 
worth. Does this holding of conviction over a 
stretch of time under changing, trying circum- 
stances require courage, fortitude, discipline, sacri- 
fice? Use the Daniel story to illustrate this. Ask 
the class for other illustrations from our own time. 
Follow immediately with the point in section (b) 
that (2) conviction based on experimentation and 
scientific knowledge carries with it a mighty incen- 
tive to courage. “The Book of Daniel” (Wesley 
Quarterly) and Cox (Adult Student) support this. 
What was Daniel’s experimental basis for his con- 
viction? What difference does such testing and 
factual assurance make in one’s courage. 


Moving to section D of the outline, you find a 
plea for courageous conviction in our time. If you 
have Stuart Chase’s article on “The Luxury of In- 
tegrity,” you might rapidly name for the class 
the moral principles he thinks are being “let down” 
in modern business. Ask the class for their specific 
observations of present-day need for conviction. Be 
sure to take time here for (1) conviction on the 
beverage use of alcohol. Use Cox (Adult Student) 
and “Our Convictions” (Wesley Quarterly) as 
sources, emphasizing the scientific facts they as- 
semble in support of conviction against drinking. 
Are church members deserting the abstinence prin- 
ciple? Then, (2) what about convictions necessary 
to the conservation of priceless values in monog- 
amous family life? What domestic sag needs check- 
ing by moral convictions? What convictions in 
particular? What about (3) the area of race rela- 
tions? You will be judge of which of the many other 
values at stake you may have time to consider. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Elwood R. Maunder 


Physiologists now have conclusive evidence to 
prove that overindulgence very often produces seri- 
ous results in our bodies. One group of cancer 
research workers at a large Midwestern university 
have been conducting a series of experiments in 
diet which indicate that overeating may have much 
to do with cancer. Thousands of healthy baby mice 
have been divided into two equal groups. Group 1 
is kept in one set of cages and fed all kinds of rich 
food. A mouse raised in this group can eat as much 
and as often as it likes. Not so his brother mouse in 
group 2 which is given carefully measured rations 
adequate to his bodily needs but no more. As the 
weeks go by it is interesting to notice the increasing 
differences in the two colonies. Mice of group 1 
grow fat and listless; their fur is drab and coarse; 
after eight weeks of gluttonous living they begin 
to die off rapidly of cancer. Mice of group 2, how- 
ever, develop better and are alert; their fur is sleek 
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The coast cities were 
now in the hands of 
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and soft; they very often live more than twice as 
long as their overfed fellows. 

Medical men are still hesitant to apply the lesson 
of this experiment to human life until greater study 
has been made, but they admit they believe they 
are on a warm trail, especially when they consider 
that the highest incidence of cancer is in America, 
the best fed nation in the world. 

Dr. W. E. Sangster, one of England’s great Meth- 
odist preachers, tells a story about a young skilled 
worker who became unemployed during the great 
depression of the thirties. For several years he 
lived from hand to mouth and finally, on the eve 
of World War II, found a new job in a radio factory. 
But the filthy language of his fellow workers of- 
fended his Christian principles. Despite his eager- 

















-2Cowne. 


ness to keep his job, despite his pressing need for 
money, he got a collecting box for the poor and 
hung it up in the shop. Every time a fellow work- 
man swore, he put a penny in the box. When the 
other workers discovered what he was doing, they 
swore all the harder. They made a joke of “cussing 
to help the poor.” After being unemployed for years, 
that poor, brave man put nearly all his first week’s 
wages in the box. But it broke the men of their 
filthy language. When they realized what the young 
man had done, they were first shamed and then 
began themselves to take part in the scheme. When 
they violated the profanity code, they apologized, 
and paid the fine themselves. In time the spiritual 
tone of the whole factory was affected by the simple 
expression of one Christian’s courage of conviction. 
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HERE ARE GOOD REASONS why each church school 
should take the utmost care in this matter. Let us examine 
some of them. 


The Christian growth of our children and ourselves is affected 
the way the literature of the Church is used. We live in an age 
nk, type, and printing presses. What reaches us on the printed 
> exercises a strong influence on our lives. This means that 
Church has a great deal at stake in supplying its members with 
terature that conveys the imagery of Christianity. 


is also important that the literature of the Church be effec- 

ly used. Our literature lends itself to vital use—the kind of 
that will lead to growth in the Christian life. The church-school 
er responsible for ordering materials must see to it that this 
ie literature supplied to the members of the school. 


he Church insists that its literature be used vitally rather than 
hanically. Methodist materials are produced with the under- 
ding that religious teaching will be related definitely to everyday 
g at home, in the out-of-doors, at work, and on the playground. 
common experiences of life are not secular. They are matters 
must be dominated by the Christian spirit. As we use the litera- 
of the Church we must put the Christian religion to work in 
own lives and in the lives of those who are learning from us. 


iis kind of teaching calls for sacrifice. It demands much more 
s than picking up a quarterly, reading a few verses, and asking 
e questions on Sunday morning. However, such sacrifice must 
nade if it would be different from the mechanical teaching of 
ion with which Jesus found fault in the Jewish scribes, and if it 
ld give children and youth Christian concepts and ideals. 


he teachers and officers of the church school must use the 
ature of the Church if they are to do their work effectively. 
e are about ten thousand minutes in a week. The pupil who 
ids church school regularly spends about thirty minutes in 
work. This is all the teaching time allotted to the religious life 
any Protestant churches each week. Every minute used by the 
ch-school teacher must count. He must use the best helps avail- 


ok through the publications for teachers. They contain inter- 
tions of the Bible, suggestions for personal religious growth, 
mation about the Church, and plans for teaching. No church- 
| teacher can do his best work without the periodical prepared 
1is use. Without such help our teachers are handicapped just 
railroad engineer would be who did not read his orders, or a 
sner who decided to work with his hands instead of with the 
r gardening tools. 


e general officers of the church school need special helps to 
ieir job also. A church school is not operated like a bank or 
ry or farm. It is the teaching agency of the Christian religion. 
church school must be definitely Christian in its organization 
»peration. The periodicals for the officers of the church school 
just this interpretation. They explain how religious growth 
be nurtured and how a Christ-centered school can be con- 
d effectively. Every officer of the church school needs the 
ture provided for him. 


e work of the pastor is undergirded by the literature of the 
ch. One of our ministers found that his young people were 
ng indifference toward the Church. They were questioning the 
ings of Methodism, its organization, and its sacraments. The 
le was traced to the use of materials produced by outside pub- 
s whose ideas were opposed to the position of The Methodist 
ch. What persons read and study makes a difference in their 
de toward the Church. 


‘tribution is important. The materials do not distribute them- 
; automatically. This is another important job for the officers 
church school. The person in charge must see to it that the 
ture is ordered in time for early distribution; that the use of 
jaterials is explained as they are given out; that the homes 
e the materials which they need. Pupils need training in the 
f their materials. The teachers need training also in the use of 
helps. This matter should be discussed frequently in workers’ 
ngs. 
—The Church School Literature of Methodism. 
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